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PREFACE. 



"Preface! I never read a preface, it's 
to prosy," said a bright-eyed, sprightly Ut- 
ile girl; — "I want to get at the story." 
Her object in reading was to he amused. 
If she had desired to be benefited by what 
she read, she would have perused the Au- 
thor's preface, in order to understand why 
he wrote the book. The " Young Lady's 
Guide " was intended for a class of females, 
who have attained some degree of matu- 
rity of character, and who are supposed 
already to have entered upon a religious 
life. The success of that work has led 
the Author, for several years, to contem- 
plate the preparation of another, for a 
younger class of females. Having daugh- 
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PREFACE. 



„„ ot his own, and tovrng been inany 
years employed to »,i.iug tor the young, 
he hopes to be able to offer some good ad- 

TOe in the following pages, in an enter- 
mining way, for girls or misses, between 
1 ages of eight and fifteen. H.s object 
is to assist them m forming the.r eharae- 
.;. upon the best model; that the, may 

beeome well-bred, intelligent, refined, and 
.ood;andthen.he,wiUbet,.r.«s,mthe 
highest sense. This book covers substan- 
,idly the same ground occupied by another 
work for boys, issued simultaneously wuh 
i. Some parts ofboth are identical, whtle 
„,her parts are entirely dtfTerent. If.tshal 
be the means of benefiting one tmmortal 
nrind, the Author will be abundantly re- 
■warded. 

J4^cARr, 1947. 
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HOW TO BE A LADY. 



ON CHILDHOOD AKD YOUTH. 

In one sense, very young persons are apt to 
think too much of themselves — in another, not 
enough. When they think they know more than 
their parents and teachers, or other elderly peo- 
ple, and so set up to be bold and smart, then they 
think too much of themselves. It used to be 
said, when I was a boy, that " Young folks think 
old folks are fools; but old folks htow young 
folks are fools." Although I would be very far 
indeed from calling you fools, because you have 
already acquired much knowledge, and have the 
capacity for acquiring much more, yet, with 
reference to such knowledge as is acquired by 
experience, and in comparison with Tnhat there is 
t» he known, there is " more truth than poetry, " 
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THE GREAT I 



in the old adage. Bat, when young people snp- 
pose 11 1. of no consequence what tHey do or 
how Ihe, heha,o, Ucc. Ik, "''""^i^i 
the, do not think enough ot Ihemsebes. Should 
vou see a man riding with a little stick to, a 
„hip you would not think hi. stick tvo.th your 
notice at all; but the biggest tree that ever 
L grew from, little .mow .tick. hat. man 
ode tame .1th, and then planted m Ins garden^ 
You have .at under the be.ut.M .hade ot . 
„e.t elm-tree; and when you have looked upon 
L tall, majestic trunk, and It. great and .trong 

eale.,...!..!.*"*— 'd oVr.: 
waving gracefnUy before 'l" ff ' 'T, wh" 
been filled with admlrahon and dehght. What 
a mlihtv tree 1 " you .ay ; " I wonder how long it 
rCgrowlug." But the .eedot that tree 
when It was planted, many year, ago, .«. no 
"ig?e, than a mn.tard-.eed, and If you had .een 
^|°l,ttle tlu, sprout that your gran father w» 

tvlni up with =0 much care, when U was a low 
1 o d, you would have wondered that a man 

'L..U ,1 „!, .„ much of .ueh a. m.tgn.iie.nt 



ihould think so much of .ueh i 

iwig. But, It he had let It grow ^r - - -=-- 

wltLut an, care, it neve, would have been ta 

.lately tree it 1. now That wa. the met tn- 
pomnt period in it. life, when Itwa. a little tw.g. 
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It began to lean over and grow crixked and 
ugly If it had not been trained up then it 
would hive cmtinued to grow wor'*e and wtr^e 
and ifter it had grown to be i tree it could not 
have been straightened at all Now you are in 
some re'ipecta like this httle twig 'iou too 
ha*e ju t begun to be and now ) ur character 
IS pliable lie the jouug tree Bui unlike it 
your being la to hav e no end Instead ot grow 
ing a few hundred years like a great tree you 
are to live forever And every thing that you 
do now must have an ii fluence in forming your 
character for jour whole hung In til's latter 
sen e )ou cannot think too much of j ur df 
for jou are the geiTti of an immortal being 

Did (ou ever stand by the shore of a placid 
lake or pond, in a calm, sunny day, and throw a 
little stone into its smooth, silvery waters? Did 
you observe how, fir'Jt, a little ripple was formed 
around the place where it strui,k, and this was 
followed by a wave, and then, beyond, another, 
and another, till the whole surface of the water 
was di-turbed? It was a verj little thing that 
you did, and jet it agitated a great body of 
water. So it is with childhood and youth ; the 
most insignificant action you perform, in its in- 
fluence upon your character, will reach through 
the whole period of your existence- 
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JO BBINO LiDVLlKE. 

It <vill nol do for ;oo lo sa), "!• » "» """^ 
how I behave now , I .hall Jo d.itetently when I 
am a ladj " What you are .hde )0U are a g.tl, 
,ou will be when jou become a woman " But, 
would ,ou ha,e a Utlc 2>rl act l,ke a worn.. 
Not preo«l, But I would ha.e he, act M. « 
i,ri, Not..pu,on.„.-no.toputhet,ef 
reward, aud tic the rl.ce of a woman before 
,he i> b,g cuoush to Ml ,.-n„t to feel above 
labor, and dop.-o tho.c who perform «-» •» 
look downw.th .com upon ever, thmg that ■• 
common-not to treat wrth contempt those who 
cnnot d,e» a. well a. heraelf, or who have not 
1, p =*.,7, ni,d fa'hon Those who 
seen so much of sti/h and ja^nim 
behave >o are r««"^'" ^^ M. M, would 
desp.se such meanness To U a laiy. one must 
behave Jways with propriety , and be c» il. cour- 
teou, and kind, to all To treat any humai. 
beta.' with rudeness, would show a want ol 
bre4ng of which no laiy would be guilty. 
But the romping, roi-terous mi... who pays no 
regard to propriety of conduct, "■» »™">« * 
ladi f ou will not, however, misunderstand me. 
Do not suppose that 1 would have you dull and 
mooi.h never manite.tmg any gayety of .pint or 
pla'tul™.. of conduct; but, in all these thing. 
I vvould have you behave with strict regard to 



propriety. 
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THE FAIKY WORLD. 

Very young persons sometimes live in an ideal 
world. Wliat they imagine in their p!ays Beems 
real. They have a little fairy world in their 
minds, in which they live more, and take greater 
delight, than they do in vhat is real and true. 
To this I do not object, within certain bounds ; 
but often it becomes a passion, so that they lose 
all reiisli for sober, every-day life. For such 
creatures of fancy tea! life is too dull, and what 
concerns realities, too grave. Perhaps they will 
not like my book, because it treats of things true 
and real. But I beg them to consider that, 
through the whole of their being, they are to be 
concerned chiefly with realities; and therefore, 
to do them substantial good, we must speak to 
them of things real, and not of those airy things 
that belong to the fairy land. But real things 
are, truly, more interesting than the creations of 
fancy. The things of fancy interest you mote 
only because they appear new and less common. 
A person who has always lived in the country, 
and is used to sitting under the wide-spreading, 
shady tree, would be more pleased with the pic- 
tare of a tree than with a tree itself. But one 
brought up in the city would cast away the pic* 
ture, and hasten to enjoy the cool shade of the 
beautiful tree. A castle is the ait may piease 
the fancy; but you want a real house to live in. 
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CHAPTER n. 
„„™ Am. O...CT. » «.c»T.o». 

finement m soliooi, ui j^^ 

ject, which they toe = ^^ ^^ ,__ ^ 

d.,, .h.. .he, h. e .. ..* t ^__ _^__^ ^ 

I „s„,e them t" I -« " „, „„„i „„„ 

,„ a,le,e„. sense, J * »^^' ,„,, Thi. 
'''X.».^lt."efed.e..io». M,. W-.e, 

J - kT/.^ fnrmatlim Of 



is only a sm^. 1""' „,, /„rma(iwi 0/ wonners 



;;°e^:l^»ao.h.,h«>«,e..e....to 
»'''"«"'; Ja.n"«Suo!lL„oo„pr. 
f •." TZi t "-.uCion end discipline 
SttlTed.oen.igi..en.heu.de,..«.a- 
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FORMAnCN OP CHARACTER. 13 

ing, correct the temper, and form the manners 
and habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness 
in their future stations ; " — all, in fact, that is 
necessary to make a mim or a woman — a gentle- 
man or a lady. 

The original root, from which the word edit- 
cation is derived, means to lead out, to conduct, 
to form, to faskimi, to beat out, to forge. It 
was used with reference to the forging of an in- 
strument out of a piece of metaJ, or the chisel- 
ling of a statue out of a block of marble. This 
furnishes a good illustration of my ideas of edu- 
cation. It is a process by which a character is 
formed out of rude or unwrought materials. It 
is not confined to mere school learning. A per- 
son may be very learned, and yet not half edu' 
caled. There are many steps in the process. 
The ore must first be dug up by the miner; 
then smelted at the furnace, and the metal sepa- 
rated from the dross ; then wrought into bars at 
the foundry; afterwards forged by the smith'; 
and then, finally, polished by the finisher. The 
marble must first be quarried, or blasted out of 
the ledge; then cut into blocks; then trans- 
ported; then wrought with the hammer and chis- 
el; and finally, polished. Tliis gives a good 
idea of education. It is not merely what is done 
to form the chwacter in school; but it comprises 
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14 FORMATION OP CHARAOTKB. 

,1L tho inliaenoes which are encned upon the 
young, ill training them up and forming their 
characters. Education begins in the /nmi/iT. " 
is carried forward in the iclwol. It i« affected, 
for good or for evil, by the iniluencc of public 
worship lectures, books, amusements, scenery, 
companions. &c. In all places and circum- 
stances, something is doing towards the form- 
ation of character. 

Yet there is one important respect in which 
educalim, or lis firmatimi of character, differs 
essentially from the process described m this 
illustration. The block of marble, or the piece 
of metal, is passite; the whole process is per- 
formed upon it by anotlicr. But no person can 
be educated in this way; every one that is 
educated must be actire. Tou may be drilled 
through all the schools, and have every advan- 
tage at home and in society i and yet. without 
your own active coiiperation. you can never he 
educated. But. if you are determined to be edu- 
cated, you will turn every thing to some account. 
Every thing will be a school to you ; for you wdl 
uake contributions to your stock of knowledge 
from every object you see ; and by seeking to 
act discreetly, wisely, and correctly, m every 
place, you will be constantly forming good 
habits. Like the little busy bee. you wiU sock 
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SELF-EDUCATION. 15 

_ honey from every flower. You wi]l coffimune 
with your own heart upon your bed, and exercise 
your powers of thought in useful meditation. 
You will converse with God in your secret place, 
and seek wisdom of Him who has promised to 
give liberally to those that ask. In company, 
you will be more ready to hear than to speak ; 
and you will never meet with aiiy so ignorant 
but you may iearn from them some useful les- 
sons. You will exercise your mind upon every 
persoD and object you meet. You will study 
phUosophy in the fields, by the brooks, on the 
hills, in the valleys, and upon the broad canopy 
of heaven. It has been well observed, that the 
difference between a wise man and a fool is, that 
one goes through the world with his eyes wide 
open, while the other keeps them shut. 

You will perceive, then, that your education 
is continually going on, whether you think of it 
or not Yoar cliaracter is constantly forming. 
It is your business to keep out of the way of bad 
influences, and submit yourself to the moulding 
of the good. Keep in mind the great truth that 
you are forming a character for eternity. Some 
years ago, there -were found on the banks of the 
Mississippi River the tracks of a human being, 
deeply imprinted in the solid rock. These 
Uacka were made in the soft clay, which in time 
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FOOT PRINTS. 



became hardcnei, and formed into stone;— now, 
the impression is immovable. You now re- 
semble this soft clay. Every thing with which 
you come in contact makes an impression. But, 
as you grow older, your character acquires solid- 
ity, and is less and less affected by these influ- 
ences, tiil at length it will be like the hard stone, 
and the impressions made upon you at this sea- 
son will become confirmed habits. 

All the impressions made upon your character 
ought to be such as wUl not need to be removed. 
Washington Allston, the great painter, had been 
a long time at work on a most magnificent paint- 
ing. He had nearly completed it, when his keen 
eye discovered some defects in a portion of the 
piece. He hastily drew his rough brush over 
that portion of the picture, intending to paint it 
anew. But in the midst of his plans, death seized 
him, and his painting remains, just as he left it 
No other person can carry out the conception 
that was in his mind. If you allow wrong im- 
pressions to be made upon your forming charac- 
ter, death may meet you with his stern mandate, 
and fix them forever, as immovable as it left the 
rough print o£ the coarse brush upon Allston's 
canvass. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



PIETY, AS THE ; 



A WATCH, to one who had never seen such a 
piece of mechanism before, would be a great 
wonder. It is an object of much curiosity to the 
natives of savage and barbarous tribes, visited 
by the missionaries. It seems to speak and 
move, as though instinct with life. I have read, 
fomewhere, of a poor savage, who, seeing a 
white man's watch lying on the ground, and 
hearing it tick, supposed it to be some venomous 
reptile, and, with a stone, dashed it in pieces. A 
watch is an object of no less wonder to a child. 
Children are full of curiosity, as my readers well 
know. They wish to examine every thing they 
see — to take it in pieces, and see how it is 
made. I dare say my readers remember the 
time when they sat on their father's knee, and 
modestly requested him to show them the little 
wheels of bis watch. 

If I could sit down with my young friends, 
and take my ivatch in pieces, I would teach them 
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, I 18 THE WATCH. 

I & useful lesson. I would show them bow a 

■' watch resembles a humaii being. There is the 

{.■ ease, which may be taken off, and put by itself, 

I and still the watch will go as well as ever. In 

' this respect, it is like the human body. Death 

. ^ separates it from the soul, and yet the soul re- 

' ■ mains, with all its active powers. It still lives. 

i The inside of the watch, too, resembles the soul, 

I It has a great many different parts, all working 

i together in harmony — a great many wheels, all 

t moving in concert. So the soul has a great 

'• many different powers or faculties, all designed 

\ to operate in concert with each other, as the 

; understanding, the judgment, the conscience, the 

' I toill, the affections, the memory, the ;passion$, 

j desires, &.C. ; and each one of these has a 

1. part to, act, as important for the man as the 

; several wheels and springs of the watch. If 

\ , every part of the watch is in order, and in its 

; proper place, it will keep esact time; but, if one 

wheel gets disordered, it will derange the whole... 

The secret power that moves the watch is un- 

perceived. If you examine, you will see a large 

wheel, with a smooth surface, round which is 

wound a long chain, attached to another wheel, 

with ridges for the chain to run upon. Inside 

of the first-named wheel is the main-spring, 

which, by means of the chain, moves the whole 
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THE BALAXCE-WHEEL. 19 

"machinery. The will ia the main-spring of 
the soul. By a mysterious, invisible chain, it 
holds all the powers of the soul and body at its 
command. Not only the operations of the mind, 
but the motions of tlie body are controlled by 
the will. 

But, if there were no check upon the main- 
spring of the watch, it would not give the time 
of day. It would set all the wheels in rapid mo- 
tion, and in a few moments the watch would 
run down. To prevent this, there is a htdance- 
wheel, which turns backwards and forwards, by 
means of a fine spring, called the hair-s'pring, 
and so keeps the whole machinery in a regular 
motion. To this is attached a little lever, called 
the regulator, which, by a gentle touch, works 
on this delicate spring, so as to move the balance- 
wheel faster or slower, as the case may be, to 
make the movement exact and regular. 

Now, if there were no checks on the will, it 
would run on impetuously in its course, without 
regard to consequences. And this we often see 
in persons called wilful, self-wtUed, headstrong. 
Children are often eo; if let alone, their stub- 
born will would lead them to rush on headlong to 
their own destruction. Without meaning to be 
very accurate in these illustrations, I shall 
call judgment the bcdanee-viheel. This is the 
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20 THE BEGrLATOH. 

faculty which perceives, compares, and decides, 
keeps the mind balanced, and prevents its run- 
ning to extremes either way. 

The hair-spring and regulator of the watch 
I shall compare with conscience. A very slight 
touch of the regulator moves the hair-spring, and 
gives a quicker or a slower motion to the balance- 
wheel. But, if the watch is out of order, often- , 
times the movement of the regulator has no effect 
upon it. So, when the soul is in order, a very 
slight touch of conscience will affect the judg- 
ment and regulate the will. But often, the soul 
is so much out of order, that conscience will have 
no effect upon it. 

But who touches the regulator of the watch? 
There is nothing in the watch itself to do this. 
The power that moves the regulator is applied to 
it. So, the conscience is moved. The Word of 
God enlightens the conscience, and the %>irit of 
God applies the word. And this brings me to 
the point which Ihad in my mind when I began 
this chapter. What a poor thing a watch is, 
when it is out of order. It is of no use. A 
watch is made to keep the time of day ; but, 
when it is out of order, it will keep no time. 
Or if it is in order, and yet not regulated, it 
will not keep the right time. 

Now until the heart is changed by the grace 
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21 



of God, the soul is out of order. It does not 
answer the purpose for which it was made. The 
will is wrong; the judgment is wrong ; the con- 
science is wrong. And, whatever cultivation 
may be bestowed upon the mind, it wil! not act 
aright. In the very beginning, then, you want 
piety, as the main-spring of actitm, and the reg- 
ulator of the soul. Without this, you are not 
prepared to begin any thing aright. Indeed, 
without it, you have no sufficient motive to 
action. You seem to be toiling and laboring 
and wearying yourself for nothing. But piety 
towards God gives a new impulse to the mind. 
When you set out to improve your mind, if you 
have no piety, the object to be gained by it is 
very small. It can secure to you no more than, 
, little additional enjoyment, for the 



brief space you are to continue in this world. 
But piety opens to you a wide field of useful- 
ness in this life, and the prospect of going for- 
ward in the improvement of your mind as long 
as eternity endures. It must, therefore, give a 
new spring and vigor to all the faculties of the 
Boul. It does more. It regulates the powers 
of the mind, and the affections of the heart, and 
gives a right direction to them all. 

I would persuade you, then, as the first and 
great thing, to seek God. Remember what 
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THE FOUNDATION ' 



? CnABACTER. 



Christ has said, — " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." Here ia the promise 
that you shall have all else that is needful, if 
you seek God first. Yield your heart to him, 
and have his kingdom set up there. Let him 
rule in your heart, Mid devote yourself to his 
service, and he will supply all your need. This, 
also, will give a right direction to all your facul- 
ties, and lay a good foundation of character. 
But, without it, you will be like a watch without 
a balance-wheel or a regulator ; you wiil be fit 
neither for this life nor that which is to come. 
And, it is of the utmost importance that you 
should become pious now, while you ate young. 
If you would form a good character, you must 
have a good foundation laid at the beginning. 
Nothing but this can make a good foundation. 
All your habits ought to he formed and settled 
upon religious principles. Religious motives 
should enter into all your efforts to improve 
your mind and cultivate your affections. And, 
should you neglect religion now, and afterwards, 
by the grace of God, be led to devote yourself 
to him, you will find it hard and difficult to 
overcome the wrong habits of mind and conduct 
which you will have formed. 

Piety, then, is the firat -Jiing to be considered, 
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PIETY THE FIRST THING. gg 

in th. /„„•„ „y ,j„„,,, 
iJ», lh.l ,o„ are forming cha,.kr>. .,„„■,, 
md th.. r„„r whole being, throng,, . „„., end- 
iHg .-...ence, i, ,o be *cM b, ,he character 
»b,ch yon form now m ,„„, childhood and Vonth 
If yon I.J th. foundation of ,onr character now 
m the love and fear of God, it will ri.e higher 
and higher, ,n eieellence, be.nty, and loreli 
no» for e,e, and ever. Bnt if y„„ l.y ,^ 
fonndatio. i„ .elS.hne.s and .in, and bniM ac^ 
cordmgly, „ will forever bo .inking !„„„ i„ 
degradation and deeper in wretchedne.s 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FILIAL PIETY, 



Next to your duty to God comes your duty 
to your parents ; and you can never form an 
excellent, amiable, and lovely character, unless 
the foundation of it is laid in Jiliat piety, as 
well as in piety towards God. Soionion says to 
the young, " Hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother ; for 
they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy 
head, and chains about thy neck." Nothing will 
m k y ] ly J f hers 

as dfulbh d} p ts; 
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mission to his authority, and penitence for of- 
fences against him. When the heart is habitu- 
ated to the exercise of these feelings towards 
parents, it is prepared the more readily to exer- 
ciae them towards God. Tlie promises which 
God has made to these who honor their parents, 
and his threatenings against those who dishonor 
them, are similar to those which he has made 
respecting honor and obedience to himself. You 
owe it, therefore, to God, to exercise filial piety, 
because he has required it, and because it is 
one of the means he employs to cultivate piety 
towards himself Gratitude, also, should lead 
to filial piety, as well as to piety towards God ; 
for what God is to man, only in a lower sense, 
the parent is to his child. Your parents are, 
under God, the authors of your being. The 
greater part of parents' lives is spent in rearing, 
supporting, and educating their children. For 
this they wear out their strength in anxious care 
and toil; they watch beside the bed of their 
children when they are sick, with lender solici- 
• tude and sleepless vigilance ; they labor to pro- 
vide for them. But good parents are, most of all, 
anxious that their children should grow up intel- 
ligent and virtuous, pious and happy. There is 
no being hut God to whom children are so much 
indebted as to a faithful parent; and almost al. 
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the blessings that God bestows upon them come 
througb their parents. 

rilial piety has great influence on future chai- 
acter. One who has never been in the habit of 
submitting to others, will always be headstrong 
and self-willed; and such a character nobody 
loves. You cannot always do as you please ; and, 
if such is your disposition, you will always be 
unhappy when your will is crossed. You will 
be unwilling to submit to necessary restraints, 
and this will irritate, and keep you in misery; 
for you will never see the time in your life when 
you will be so entirely independent of others 
that you can have your own way in every thing. 
Even the king on his throne cannot do this. 
But, if you have always been in the habit of 
submitting to your parents, these necessary re- 
straints will be no burden. If, then, you would 
be respected, beloved, and happy, when you 
grow up and take your place in society, you 
must honor your jparents. Cultivate the habit 
of submission to their authority ; of respectful 
attention to their instructions ; and of affection 
and reverence to their persons. These are the 
habits that will make you respected, beloved, 
and happy. But as God has joined a curse to 
parental impiety, so he makes it punish itself. 
And thus you will find that it is generally fol- 
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lowed with the mo^t dreidful coHsequences Of 
this I might give many painful exaraple'! but 
the narratives would swell my book to an im- 
moderate size 

The whole dutj ol children to pirent'^, is ex- 
pressed by God hm self in on" uord — ho\or 
This nord IS chosen, with greit fell itj, to ex- 
press dU the various duties ot children toward 
their parents There is a great deal of meaning 
m this little word, honor 

Do you ask "How iJiall I honor my pa- 
rents''" In the hrst phcc \oii must honor 
them in your heart, by loving and reverencing 
them, and by cultivatmg a submissive, obedient 
disposition It IS not honoring jour parents, to 
indulge an unsubmissive, turbulent spirit To 
be angry with your paients, and to feel that their 
lawful commanda ve hard or unreasonable, is 
diahonoring them The authority which God 
has given jour parents over you la for your 
good, that they may restrain you from eii! and 
hurtful practices, and require you to do what 
will be, in the end, for your benefit When they 
restrain you, or require jou to do whil la not 
pleasing to vou, Ihey haie a regard to jour best 
interests To be impitient ol reitramt, and to 
indulge hard feelings ton ard them is doing them 
great dishonor If jou could read the hearts of 
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your parents, and see what a struggle it costs 
them to interfere with your inclinations, you 
would feel differently. But these rebellious feel- 
ings of yours are not only against your parents, 
; I but against God, who gave them this authority 



", 1 



Children also honor or dishonor their parents 
by their words. You honor them, by addressing 
them in respectful language, and in a tone of 
voice indicating reverence and submission, giv- 
ing them those titles that belong to their su- 
perior station. An example of this we have in 
the answer of Samuel to what he supposed the 
call of Eli, — " Here am I," — a form of speech 
used by servants to their masters, and implying 
attention to what was said, and a readiness to 
execute what was commanded. But parents are 
dishonored, when their children answer them 
gruffly, or speak in a sharp, positive, angry, or 
self-important tone; or when they neglect to 
■ accompany their address with the usual titles of 
respect, but speak out bluntly, " Yes," or " No." 
This shows the state of the heart. And I think 
the reason why it is so difficult, in these days, to 
teach children to say, "Yes, air," " No, ma'am," 
&.C., is, that they do not feel in their hearts the 
respect which these terms imply. You will per- 
ceive, by this remark, that I have no respect for 
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Ihe notion which prevails, in some quarters, that 
these expressions are not gented. 

Children likewise dishonor their parents, when 
they answer back, and argue against their com- 
mands, or excuse themselves for not obeying. 
It is as much as to say, they are wiser thnn their 
parents — which is doing them a great dishonor. 
To speak to them in disrespectful, reproachful, 
or passionate language, or to speak of them or 
their authority in such language to others, is 
also a great offence against their honor. Under 
tftfcjaw of Moses, God punished this offence in 
the same manner that he did blasphemy against 
himself: — "He that curseth his father or his 
mother shall surely be put to death." This 
shows what a great offence it ia in bis sight. 

Another way in which you honor youi pa- 
rents is, by giving respectful attention to their 
instruction and counsels. God has committed 
your instruction and training to them; and when 
they teach or advise you according to the Scrip- 
ture, their instructions are the voice of God to 
you. If you despise their instruction, you cast 
contempt upon God, who speaks through them, 
and who says, " My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy moth- 
er." It is very natural for children to wish to 
follow their own inclinations. The impetuosity 
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life is beset, on every side, with by-paths, leading 
astray ; and these by-paths are full of snares 
and pit-falls, to catch the unwary, and plunge 
them into ruin. Your parents have become ac- 
quainted with these ways, and know their dan- 
gers. If they are good people, and understand 
their duty to you, they will warn you against 
them ; and it will be the height of folly for you 
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to disregard their warnings.'^ Multitudes, by 
doing BO, have rushed heedlessly on to ruin. 

You must honor your parents, also, by a 
prompt and cheerful ohcdience to their lawful 
commands. I say lawful, because no one ought 
to obey a command to do what is positively 
wrong. If a wicked parent should command 
his cliild to break the Sabbath, to lie, or to steal, 
or to breait any of God's commands, it would 
be the child's duty to refuse, and meekly submit 
to the punishment which the parent might in- 
flict. It is not often that such things happen 
among us ; but our missionaries in Constantinople 
have related two instances that are in point. 
Two little Armenian girls had learned to read, 
and obtained from the missionaries some ideas of 
Christian morality. A person knocked at the 
door of their house, and their father, not wishing 
to see him, told one of them to go and tell the 
person that he was not at home. "That would 
be telling a lie," said the daughter. "What 
then 1 " said the father ; " it is a very little 
thing. You have ly t y that I am not at 
home." " But, fath h pi d, " the Bible 

says it is wicked to 11 I and I cannot tell a 
lie-" He was ang j d 11 d ? other daugh- 
ter, and told her g Sh plied, " Father, 
I canoot, for it is w k d I These children 
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~ did right in refusing to obey such a command 

^ But in no other case, except when told to do 

= what is wrong, will a child be justified in refus- 

9. ing to obey. 

I Obedience must be prompt and cheerful 

Your parents are not honored, when obedience is 
delayed to suit your convenience ; nor when you 
emsiner back, or try to reason against your pa- 
rents' commaads, or plead for delay, that you may 
iirst finish your own work. A parent who is 
';, honored will never have to repeat the same com- 

,; mand. Some children are bent on having their 

own way, and attempt to carry their point by 
■ showing their parents that their way is best ; 

i which is the same as saying to them that they 

* are more ignorant than their children. Neither 

t is sulkn obedience honoring your parents. Some 

children, who dare not disobey their parents, 
will go about doing what is required of them 
with great reluctance, with perhaps a sullen 
'> expression of the ■ countenance, a nirt, an angry 

i step, or a slam of the door, or some other show 

;■ of passion. Such conduct is a grief to parents, 

and an offence against God, who wil! not count 
that as obedience, which is not done cheerfully. 
t But if you truly honor your parents from the 

' heart, you will not wait for their commands. 

i You will be always ready to obey the : 
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ratunation of their » shL=i It is a ^reit grief to a 
parent «hcn out of respect to his chilis lee!- 
iDijs he has evpres=!ed his t»i,i to be ohliged to 
add h 3 command before the thing will be done 
Bu^fihaJ piety ne^er appedrs so amiable and 
iovelj as when it anticipatea the wishes of pa- 
rents and '^ iperscdes the necessity of e-q)ressing 
tho=e wishes in aduce or commands 

It you honor your parents in your heart 
you «ill pay vi etiudl regard to their counsels 
and comnnnd whether the) ire present or ab- 
sent li yo I cast oif their authority as ■soon as 
^ou are out ot their -^ight you groatly dishonor 
thbn Such ciiduct -htus thit you do not 
honor them at all in your heart but obey 
them only when you cannot di obey without 
suffering for it But if you keep their authority 
alwajs present with you then jou will do them 
great honor for j du show thit tl ej ha^e suc- 
ceeded m fi\ing in your heart a deep- eated 
principle of reverence and dffoction for them 
II JOU truly honor your parent? m your heart 
you will obey them is well when thej are al. ent 
as present The parents authority and honor 
are always present with the gtod t-hild 

Children likewise honor or dishonor thtir 
parents in their general heliaiwr If they are 
tude and uuciui they reflect dibhonor upon their 
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parents ; for people say, they have not been 
trained and instructed at home. Bat when their 
behavior is respectful, correct, pure, and amia- 
ble, it reflects honor upon the parents. People 
will judge of the character of your patents by 
your behavior. Are you willing to hear your 
parents, reproachfully spoken of t No, your 
cheek would glow with indignation at the person 
who should speak ill of your father or your 
mother. But you speak evil of them, in your 
conduct, every time you do any thing that re- 
flects dishonor upon them in the eyes of others. 
The blame of your conduct will be thrown back 
upon your parents. 

But the true way to honor your parents, at all 
times and in all circumstances, is, to have your 
heart right with God. If you have true piety of 
heart toward God, you will show piety toward 
your parents ; for you will regard the authority 
of his commandment, and delight ingoing what 
will please him. The fear of God, dwelling in 
your heart, will load you to reverence all his 
commands, and none more continually and con- 
scientiously than the one which requires you to 
honor your parents. Every thing that you do 
for them will be done, "not with eye-service, 
as men-pleasera, but with good will, doing ser- 
vice as to God, and not to man." 
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Filial piety adds a peculiar charm to the fe- 
male character; while the want of it, in fe- 
males, makes them appear like monsters. Dis- 
obedience, or the want of proper respect and 
reverence to parents, is so contrary to the gen- 
tle nature of your sex, that it makes them appear 
very unlovely. This defect needs but to be seen, 
in a girl or a young lady, to spoil all lier attrac- 
tions. No matter how beautiful she is — this de- 
fect will be a black spot on her pretty face; no 
matter how much she knows — her knowledge, 
if it does not lead her to honor her parents, 
only "puffetii up;" no matter how genteel she 
may be in her behavior to others — the first step 
in gentility is, respectful and obedient carriage 
toward parents. True gentility comes from 
gentleness of heart ; but there can be no gen- 
tleness in that female heart which dishonors het 
parents. No matter with how much elegance 
and taste she may decorate her beautiful form — 
this defect will make her appear worse than the ■ 
most deformed person, clad in tattered garments 
made up of dirty old shreds and patchesi Nor 
will it be confined to childhood and youth; — 
there is, perhaps, nothing that has a more im- 
portant bearing upon the future character of 
children and youth than their treatment of 
their parents. God has set a mark upon it — a 
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The happiness of a family depends very much 
on the conduct of the daughters. They can 
make home sweet and pleafant. If they are 
Sweet-tempered and amiable, kind and obhging, 
they will always make it sunshine about them. 
But, if they are peevish and fretful, selfish and 
quarrelsome, they will make home as cold and 
cheerless as a north-east storm. Tx> make home 
a pleasant, sunshiny place, the family must be 
governed by the golden rule. If the daughters 
govern themselves by it, they will be able to shed 
about the fire-side an air of cheerfulness and 
benignity, that will charm every one who comes 
within the circle of its influence. 

If you are the eldest sister, your situation in 
the family is one of considerable importance and 
responsibility. Your conduct and example will 
have a great influence upon your younger broth- 
ers and sisters. But you must guard against 
making too much of this distinction, and ex- 
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Cectiig too much deference to be paid to you on 
.ccouul of it. You will be tempted to ta ove,- 
be.ring and tjrsnnicd in your deme.not to- 
mi them. You must guard again.t th... 
Your situation in the family, though it entitle, 
you to some deference and respect, yet does not 
give yon any authority ; and theietoie you must 
maintain it by the aiK ot persuasion and kmd- 
I noss All attempts to domineer over your young- 

,S er brothers and sisters, will only lead them to 

«' treat your pretensions with contempt. But il 

i you speak kindly to them, and .how yourself 

jl ready to oblige them, and help them out ot their 

I' little difficulties, you will acquire an influence 

' ■ over them that will be belter than authority. It 

f is said that an elephant may be kd by a single 

f hair; but I need not tell you how vain must 

; be an, attempt to drite him Be always good- 

• ii.tnred, gentle, and kind. Never speak m a 

cross tone, nor with an assuming air, and never 
c—imilthem. By such means, you will secure 
! ' .heir of««»«J, which wih bind them to you vvith 

j a silken cord. And, it you never lead them 

' astray, you will also secur? their co.fde,„, to 

strengthen this cord. Then you may lead them 
by it at your pleasure. 

If you are a younger sister, you mnst pay 
some deference to your btother. and sisters older 
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ihan jouraelf If jou have an older brother, 
always treat him tespectfally and confidingly 
Endeavor to secure hi* affections and confidence, 
so that he will be your guide and protector, 
whenever jon need Be kind and gentle to- 
ward him, always )ielding to his wi she's, when- 
ever you can do so with proprietv , never setting 
up jour ovvn wil! again'^t hi'^, for the sake of 
having \our own way, md be not parlicQlai 
about jour own rights Never behave pettishly 
toward him, nor find needless fault with him 
A si=tec'-i power over her brothers lies in her 
gentlene^ and sweetnei-s of temper If you al- 
wajs show an amiable, sweet, loving disposition, 
they will love you, and seek to gratify your 
vvishes But, if you attempt to carry your point 
by contention, thej will shun you, as one who 
only interferes with their enjoyment 

Make a ftiend and confidant of your eldest 
sister Consult her wishes, and yield to her, 
when any difference ari-es between jou 

And, in generil, sisters should be angels of 
mercy and peace in a family — gentle, kind, 
affectionate, tender, and good-natured, toward 
all Make it an inyiriible rule never to con- 
tend , and if you =ee the beginning of strife, 
always be the peace-maker — act the pirt of a 
mediator, by offering jour services to bring 
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GENERAL BEHAVlOn. 



about a good understanding between those thrt 
are at variance. Never raise your voice so high 
as to give it the appearance of harshness. Sup- 
press the first risings of angry feeling, remem- 
bering that " anger resteth in the bosom of fools." 
Never speak unkindly to your brothers or sis- 
ters; and if they speak unkindly to you, do not 
suffCT yourself to be irritated, and to answer 
back in an angry tone, but show your superiority 
by controlling your feelings. Be helpful to all 
about you. If your litlJe brother comes in cold, 
or wet, or tired, assist him to a seat, take off his 
outer garments, warm his hands, and make him 
comfortable. If your little sister is grieved, or 
in trouble, do not speak harshly to her, or 
reproach her for crying, but try to soothe her 
feelings, by diverting her attention. Never 
teaze your brothers or sisters. You do not like 
to be teazed; then do not teaze others. Be 
courteous. Do not speak coarsely or roughly, 
as ill-bred children do to each other; but be a 
lady, and treat your brothers and sisters like little 
gentlemen and ladies. Employ no coarse jokes 
or vulgar jests. Be careful of their feelings. 
Never do any thing, needlessly, to interfere with 
their plans, to cross their feelings, or to hold 
them up to the ridicule of others ; and play no 
tricks upon them. Such things will diminish 
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their affection, ami they will seize the first ojv 
portunity to retaliate. Be not fond of inform- 
ing against them. If they commit any great 
offence against your parents' authority, it will be 
your duty to inform them of it. Bat then you 
should do it in a very careful manner, not exag- 
gerating, or making it worse than it is, nor 
speaking of it esultingly or harshly ; but show, 
by your manner, that you are really sorry for the 
necessity you are under of performing a painful 
'duty. But, in matters of little consequence, it is 
better for you to remonstrate kindly and tenderly 
with them, but not to appeal to your parents. 
If you do, it will occur so frequently that yap 
will get the settled ill-will of your brothers 
and sisters. In some families, you can hear 
little else, when all the children are at home, 
but "Mother, James" — "Mother, Mary" — 
"Mother, Thomas " — " Mother, Sarah"— a 
perpetual string of complaints, that makes the 
place more like a bedlam than a quiet, sweet 
home. If your little brother comes along in a 
pettish mood, and gives you a gentle slap, half 
in earnest and half in fun, do not cry out, 
" Mother, John's pounding me!" but take no 
notice of it, and presently, when he gets better 
natured, he will be sorry, and perhaps come of 
hia own accord and ask your pardon ; or at least. 
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show, by infallible signs, that he wants to maJce 
friends with you. But if yoii bristle up, and 
make a great ado about it, you will have trouble 
enough. There is no sight more unlovely than 
a quarrelsome family, — no place on earth more 
undesirable than a family of brothers and 
sisters, who are perpetually contending with 
one another. But there is no place, this side 
heaven, so sweet and attractive, as a family of 
brothers and sisters always smiling and happy, 
full of kindness and love, delighting in each 
other's happiness, and striving how much each 
can oblige the other. 

But perhaps you are an only child. Then 
you will not have some of the trials common to 
youth. You will not have to strive against those 
clashing interests and feelings which exist in a 
large family of brothers and sisters. Your tem- 
per will not be put to such trials. But these 
trials are necessary, in order to discipline the 
heart, and to teach you the duties growing out 
of the different relations in life; and you will 
have them first to encounter abroad, when you 
come in contact with other girls. You will be 
greatly in danger of becoming selfish and conse- 
quential. Having no rivals in your parents' af- 
fections and attentions, you will naturally feel as 
if jou were a person of some consequence, and 
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will, very likely, set a higher value upon your- 
self than your companions will' be willing to 
acknowledge. Nothing is more liable to give 
young persons false notions of their own superi- 
ority, than being brought up alone, with no 
opportunity to contrast themselves, daily, with 
others near their own age. 

Be generous in your treatment of domestics. 
Nothing appears more unlovely than to see a 
pert little misa domineering over a woman who 
is employed in doing the work of the house. It 
is mean and despicable. Such persona have 
many unpleasant duties to perform ; and it should 
be your aim to render their situation as agree- 
able and pleasant as possible. Never presume 
to command them. This does not belong to you. 
If you need their help, request it as a favor ; but 
never ask them to do any thing for you, which 
you can do yourself. If you have every thing 
done for you, it will make you helpless. It is 
much better for you to learn to help yourself; 
and women that do work in a family do not like 
to wait on children who are able to wait on 
themselves. Indeed, you ought to make it a 
rule, never to ask any one to do that for you 
which you can do yourself. If you make your- 
self dependent upon others, you will be trouble- 
some wherever you go, and an unwelcome gueat 
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amoDg your friends. But do not be very famil- 
iar with hired men or women, nor make them 
your companions or confidants; for they may 
lead you astray. 

In conclusion, I will give you one little /(H)h7j/ 
rule. You may think it a very little one; but 
it is able to do wonders. If you will try it one 
week, and never deviate from it, I will promise 
you the happiest week you ever enjoyed. And 
more than this, you will diffuse such a sunshine 
about you, as to make others happy also. My 
little rule is this: Never be cross. 
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Most of what I have said in the last two 
chapters wilt apply to your behavior at school. 
When you go to school, your teachers take the 
place of your parents. To them, for the time 
being, your parents have delegated their author- 
ity. You are bound, therefore, to give to them 
the same reverence and obedience which are due 
to your parents. To disobey, or to dishonor 
them in any other way, is a breach of the fifth 
commandment, which, in its spirit, requires sui- 
ordination to lawful authyrity ; or, as the Cate- 
chism says, " The fifth commandment requireth 
the preserving the honor of, and performing the 
duties belonging to, every one, in their several 
places and relations, as superiors, inferiors, or 
equals." You ought, therefore, in the first place, 
to pay strict regard to every rule of the school, 
as a religious duty ; and obey your teacher, in all 
things, with the same promptness and cheerful- 
ness that you would obey your parents. You 
should be too careful of your own reputation to 
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permit yourself to be reprimanded by your teach- 
er. If you take up the resolution that you will 
be ao diligent, faithful, and well-behaveiJ, as never 
to be reproved, you will find it a very whole- 
some restraint, to keep you within the bounds 
of propriety. Be careful of the honor of your 
teachers, remembering that, if you dishonor 
them, you break God's holy commandment. 
Never call in question their arrangements; and 
never indulge feelings of dissatisfaction. Espe- 
cially, never speak slightingly or disrespectfully 
of them, nor of their ways. It does not become 
you to call in question their arrangements, or 
their mode of teaching. If you are wiser than 
they, you had better not seek instruction from 
them ; but if not, then you should be satisfied 
With the dictates of their superior wisdom. Never 
attempt to question their proceedings, nor to 
argue with them, when they require you to do 
any thing. Be very careful, also, not to carry 
home tales from school ; because such a prac- 
tice tends to cultivate a disposition to tattle, 
and often leads to great mischief. Yet, when 
your parents make inquiries, it is your duty to 
answer them. 

Be diligent in your studies, bom principle, not 
from a spirit of emulation. Remember that you 
are placed at school for your own benefit. It 
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is not for your parents' advantage, aor for the 
benefit of your teachers, that you are required to 
study ; but for your own good. Remember how 
much pains your parents take, to give you this 
opportunity. They give up your time, which 
they have a right to employ for their own ben- 
efit, and they espend money for the support of 
schools, that you may have the opportunity of ob- 
taining useful learning. You are bound, there- 
fore, to improve this opportunity with great dili- 
gence. You will not think it a task, that you 
are compelled to study ; but you will regard it 
as a price* put into your hands to get wisdom. 
It is all for your own benefit. In school hours, 
therefore, you should put away all thoughts of 
play, and all communication with other scholars, 
and give yourself strictly and closeiy to your 
studies. 

But, I suppose you will find the most difficulty 
in regulating your conduct during the intervals 
of school hours, and on your way to and fi-om 
school. When a great many young persons of 
your own age arc together, there is a disposition 
to throw off" restraint. I would not have you un- 
der such restraint as to avoid all relaitation and 
innocent hilarity ; for these are necessary to keep 
your mind and body in a healthful condition. 
' Prov. ivii. 16. 
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ing. You ought to carry out the rules of good 
breeding, in all your intercourse with your fel- 
low-pupils. Be kind, courteous, affable, and 
obliging toward ail. Treat them as your broch- 
. ers and sisters, except to maintain more reserve 
than you do at home, especially towards those of 
the other sex. You must not allow boys to be 
too familiar; but be modest, and keep them at a 
respectful distance. And if they are inclined to 
be rude and unmannerly, have nothing at all to 
say to them. Choose for your recreations, those 
sports which are gentle and suited to your sex, 
not rough and roistcrous. Be especially careful 
of your conduct on the way, to and from school. 
Make it a principle always to be at school ■ in 
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lime ; and never linger by the way, either going 
or coming, for this will destroy your habits of 
punctuality, and expose you to many bad influ- 
ences. It is of the utmost consequence to be 
punctual at school hours. All the affairs of the 
school are deranged by tardiness ; and you not 
only suffer loss in your recitations, but in your 
habits. 

There is often much impropriety practised at 
the intervals of school hours, and on the way 
to and from school ; and there is great danger 
that thoughtless girls will lose their delicacy, 
and have their principles undermined, before they 
are aware of it. A man was at work in a ship- 
yard, in company with other men, in the build- 
ing of a vessel. He was preparing one of the 
planks for the bottom of the ship. " There," 
said he to his comrades, " is a worm-hole," as 
he planed off the rough outside of the plank. 
The workmen examined it, but concluded the 
hole was so small it could never do any injury. 
The plank was put in the vessel. Some years 
afterwards, as that ship was at sea, there came 
up a violent storm, and the ship sprung a leak. 
On examining the bottom, it was found that the 
water had for a long time soaked into a worm- 
hole, and rotted the wood for some distance 
aioimd, till now, in the time of trial, when the 
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waves beat furiously against the ship, it had sud- 
denly given way. The men on board made ev- 
ery eiertion to get her ashore, but were obliged 
to abandon her, and she sunk to rise no more. 
Many a girl has been ruined in consequence of 
a very slight deviation from propriety, which has 
Jed on to others of a more serious nature, till, at 
length, her principles have been corrupted, and 
in the hour of temptation they have given way, 
and she has sunk to rise no more ! A aad warn- 
ing to others to watch against the beginnings of 
evil. It is the " little foxes," * as Solomon says, 
that " spoil the vines." The old foxea eat the 
grapes; but the little foxes, running on the ten- 
der parts of the vines, as they put forth to bud and 
blossom, spoil them before the fruit grows. It is 
thus that the character is corrupted and secretly 
undermined, by little causes, in early life. When 
a girl consents, in a single instance, to step be- 
yond the bounds of propriety, she exposes her- 
self to the most imminent danger of ruin. The 
following rule, if adhered to, will save you from 
a multitude of evils, while out of your parents' 

sight: — ALWAYS CONDUCT AB YOU WOULD IF 
YOU WERE UNDER' THE EYE OF YOUR PARENTS, 
AND NEVER FORGET THE OnE EyE THAT IS 
ALWAS3 UPON VOU. 

* Cant, ii, 15. 
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Did it ever occur to yon to inquire why all 
civilized people have their food prepared at par- 
ticular hours, and al! the family sit at table to- 
gether? Why not have the food prepared, and 
placed where every one can go and eat, whenever 
he pleases, by himself? One great advantage of 
having a whole family sit together, and partake of 
their meala at the same time, is, that it brings 
them together in a social way, every day. But 
for this, and the assembling of the family at 
prayers, they might not al! meet at once for a 
long time. But eating together is a mark of 
friendship ; and it tends to promote social feel- 
ing. In a well-regulated family, also, it is a 
means of great improvement, both of mind and 
manners. It is, in fact, a school of good man- 
mrs. You will perceive, then, how very im- 
portant it is, that your behavior at table should 
always be regulated by the rules of propriety. 
If you acquire vulgar habits here, or practise 
1 will find it difficult to overcome 
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them ; and they wiH make you appear to great 
disadvantage. 

I shall mention a few things to be observed, 
at the table, by one who would maintain a char- 
acter for good breeding. And, first of all, be 
not tardy in taiing your place at the table. In 
a welJ-regulated family, the master of the 
family waits till all are seated before he asks a 
blessiug. Suppose there are five persons at 
the table, and you hinder them all by your tar- 
diness three minutes, you waste fifteen min- 
utes of precious time. To those who set a 
proper value upon time, this is a great evil. 
There is no need of it ; you may as easily be 
at your seat in time as too late. When called 
to a meaJ, never wait to finish what you are 
doing, but promptly leave it, and proceed to 
your place. Above all, do not delay till after 
the blessing, and so sit down to your food like 
a heathen. 

The table is a place for easy, cheerful, social 
intercourse ; but some children maie it a place 
of noisy clamor. The younger members of the 
family should leave it for the parents (and guests, 
if there are any,) to take the lead in conversa- 
tion. It does not appear well for a very young 
person to . be forward and talkative at table. 
You should generally wait till you are spoken 
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lo; or, if you wish to make an inquiry or a 
remark, do it in a modest, unassuming way, not 
raising your voice, nor spinning out a story. 
And be especially careful not to interrupt any 
other person. Sensible people will get a rery 
unfavorable impression concerning you, if they 
see you bold and talkative at table. Yet you 
should never appear inattentive to what othera 
are saying. Be not so intent on discussing the 
contents of your plate, as not to observe the 
movements of others, or to hear their conversa- 
don. Show your interest in what is said by 
occasionaJ glances at the speaker, and by the 
expression of your countenance ; but be not too 
anxious to put a word in yourself Some chil- 
dren make themselves ridiculous, by always join- 
ing in, and making their remarks, when older 
persons are speaking, often gii ing a grave opinion 
of some matter about which thej know nothing. 

Be helpffil to other=, without itaring at them, 
or neglecting your own plate You may keep 
your eye on the movements around you, to pass 
a cup and saucer, to notice if any one near you 
needs helping, and to help any dish that is 
within your reach By so doing, jou may greatly 
relieve your fither and mother, who must be very 
busy, if they help all the famdj By cultivating 
a close observation, and studjingto know and 
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anticipate the wants of others, jou will be able 
to do these things in a genteel and graceful man- 
ner, without appearing obtrusive or forward. 

Stady propriety/. If asked what jou will be 
helped to, do not answer in an indefinite man- 
ner. Baying, you " have no choice ; " for this will 
put the master of the house to the inconvenience 
of choosing for you. Do not wait, after you are 
asked, to determine what you will have, but an- 
swer promptly ; and do not be particular in your 
choice. To be very particular in the choice of 
food is not agreeable to good breeding. Never 
ask for what is not on the table. Do not make 
remarks respecting the food ; and avoid express- 
ing your likes and dislikes of particular arti- 
cles. One of your age should not appear to be 
an epicure. Show your praise of the food set be- 
fore you, by the good nature and relish with 
which you partake of it ; but do not eat so fast 
as to appear vorac' us Never put on sour looks, 
nor turn up your n y food. This is un- 

mannerly, and as ff the mistress of 

the table. Be car f 1 jour knife and 

fork as other peopl d nd know when to 
lay them down, and 1 h Id them in your 

hands. Be careful not to drop your food, nor to 
Bpill liquids on the cloth. Do not leave the 
table before the family withdraw from it, unless 
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it is necessary ; and then, ask fo be excused. 
Neither linger to finish your meal, after you per- 
ceive the rest have done. 

Besides what I have mentioned, there are a 
great many nameless litlJe things, that go to 
make up good manners at table, which you must 
learn by studying the rules of propriety, and 
observing the behavior of others. 
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All well-regulated Christian families are as- 
sembled, morning and evening, to worship God. 
Seeing we are dependent on him for all things, 
it ia suitable and proper that we should daily 
acknowledge our dependence, by asking him for 
what we need, and thanking him for what we 
receive. That we should do this as afojnily is 
highly proper. But if it is our duty to worship 
God as a family, it is the duty of every one in 
particular. It is as much your duty as it is your 
father's. You must, therefore, not only make it 
a principle to be in your place punctually at the 
time, but to enter heartily into all the exercises. 
Some children and youth appear as if they had 
no interest in what is going on, at this most in- 
teresting household service. But this is not only 
showing great disrespect to your parents, but 
great irreverence towatd God. It will help yon 
to right feelings, on these occasions, if you im- 
agine Christ Jesus present in person. God ia 
present spiritually, and in a peculiar manner, at 
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such times, to bless the families that call on his 
name. When, therefore, the family are assem- 
bled for prayers, you should put away al! vain 
or wandering thoughts. When the time arrives, 
and the family are assembled for devotion, seat 
yourself, in a serious, reverent manner ; and if 
there should be a few moments' delay, do not 
engage in conversation, nor in reading news- 
papers, or any. thing calculated to divert your 
mind ; but direct your thoughts upward to God, 
and seek a preparation for his worship. Suffer 
not your mind to be occupied with any thing but 
the service before you. Let not your eyes wan- 
der about, to catch vagrant thoughts. Let not 
your hands be occupied with any thing, to divert 
your attention or to disturb others. Have your 
Bible, and take your turn in reading. Be atten- 
tive and devout, during the reading of God's holy 
word, endeavoring to apply it to your heart. If 
the family sing, enter into this sweet service, not 
only with your lips, but with your heart. When 
prayer is offered, place yourself in the attitude 
which is taken by your father and mother. If 
they knee!, do you kneel also, — not sit, nor re- 
cline, but stand upon your knees, in a reverent 
posture. Shut your eyes, and keep your heart. 
Let your heart embrace the words of the prayer, 
and make them your own. Remember that the 
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deTotional habits you form at the family aitar, 
are the habits that will follow you to God's house, 
and probably adhere to you through life. And 
what can be more shocking than to see persons 
pretending to gentility, ivho do not know how 
to behave with propriety before the great God 
that made them ! If you were in company, and 
should treat the person that invited you with aa 
much indifference as you treat God by such con- 
duct, you would be considered a very ill-bred 
person. He has invited you to come to his 
mercy-scat to converse with him, and to receive 
favors at his hand; and yet, by such conduct as 
I have named, you show no interest at all in the 
matter. 

Family devotion, when rightly improved, is a ' 
very important means of grace. If you attend 
upon it seriously and reverently, you may hope 
that God will bless it to your soul. It tends, 
also, to tranquillize the feelings, and prepare 
you to engage in the duties of the day with 
serenity and cheerfoJness. 
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, if my readers are the children of 
pious parents, they have been taught from their 
earliest reeollectioii, to retire, morning and even- 
mg, to some secret place, to read their Bible 
alone, and engage in private prayer. This, in 
very early childhood, is often an interesting and 
affecting service. But when young people come 
to a certain age, if their hearts are not renewed, 
they aie disposed to regard this as an irksome 
duty, and gradually to leave it off! They fiud 
the old adage, in the primer, true, — "Prayiiig 
will make thee leave sinning, and sinning will 
make thee leave praying." 

It is a sad period, in the history of a young 
person, when the early habit of prayer is given 
up. Then the heart becomes like the garden 
of the slothful, described by Solomon : — 

" I went by the field of the slothful, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of understanding; 
and lo, il was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down," 
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There are no good plants thriving in the 
prayerleas soul; but weeds, and briars, and 
thorns, grow thick and rank, occupying every 
Tacant spot. The stone wall la broken down: 
there is no defence against the beasts of the field. 
Every vagrant thought, every vicious passion, 
find free admittance. The heart grows hard, 
and the spirit careless. Sin ia not dreaded as 
it once was. The fear of God and the desire 
of his favor are gone. " God is not in all his 
thoughts." That youth stands on the very edge 
of a frightful precipice. 

i would not have you think, however, that 
there is any merit in prayer ; or that the prayers 
of one whose " heart is not right with God" are 
acceptable to him. But, what I say is, that every 
one ought to pray to God witli a right heart. If 
your heart ia not right with God, then it is wrong ; 
and you are to blame for having it wrong. I 
will suppose a case, to illustrate what I mean. 
You see a child rise up in the morning, and go 
about the house; and though its mother is with 
it all the time, yet the child neither speaka to her 
nor seems to notice her at all. After a while, 
the mother asks what is the matter, and why her 
dear ohiid does not speak to hett The child 
says, " I have no heart to speak to you, moth- 
er. I do not love you ; and so I think it would 
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be wrong for me to speak to you." What would 
you think of such conduct? You would say, 
" The child otig^kt to love its mother ; and it 
is only an aggravation of its offence, to carry 
oat the feelings of its heart in its conduct?" 
" Would you then have it act the hypocrite, and 
speak with its lips what it does not feel in its 
heart?" No; but I would have it love its 
mother, as every dutiful child ought to do, and 
then act out, in its speech and behavior, what it 
feels in its heart. But I would never have it 
excuse itself from right actions because its heart 
is wrong. Now, apply this to the subject of 
prayer, and you will see the character of all im- 
penitent excuses for neglecting this duty. And 
those who go on and continue to neglect it, cer- 
tainly have no reason lo expect that their hearts 
will grow any better by it, but only worse. But 
in attempting to perform a sacred duty, the Lord 
may give you grace to perform it aright, and 
then you will have a new heart. 

If possible, have a particular place of prayer, 
where you can be secure from all interruption, 
and particular times for it. At the appointed 
hours, retire alone, and put away all thoughts 
about your studies, your work, your amusements, 
or any thing of a worldly nature, and try to real- 
ize that God is as truly present as if you saw 
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him with your bodily eyes. Then read his 
word, as though you heard him speaking to you 
in the sacred page; and when your mind has 
become serious and collected, kneel down and 
acknowledge God as your Creator and Preserver, 
your God and Redeemer; thank him for the 
mercies you have received, mentioning- particu- 
larly every good thing you can think of, that you 
have received from him; confess your sins; plead 
for pardon, through the blood of Jesus Christ ; 
and ask him to give you such blessings as you 
see and feel that you need. Pray also for your 
friends, (and for your enemies, if you have any;) 
and conclude with a prayer for the coming of 
Christ's kingdom every where throughout the 
world. 

Some young people neglect to pray, because 
they think they are not able to form their words 
into prayer. But you need not be afraid to 
speak to God. If you can find language to ask 
your parents for what you desire, you can find 
words to express your desires to God; and he 
will not upbraid you for the imperfection of your 
language. He looks at the heart. If that is 
right, your prayer will be accepted. 

Let me earnestly entreat yon to have your set 
times for prayer, at least as often as morning 
and evening ; and never suffer yourself to neglect 
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them. And, especially, do not adopt the un- 
seemly practice of saying your prayers in bed, 
but give to God the brightest and best hours of 
the day, and not offer to him the blind and the 
lame for sacrifice. You will find the regular 
and stated habit of prayer, thus formed in early 
life, of great value to you, as long as you live. 

But let me once more caution you not to trust 
in your prayers, for they cannot save you ; and 
do not think, because you are regular and ha- 
bitual in attending to the outward forms of duty, 
that you must be a Christian. 

Prayer, if sincere and true, will prepare you 
for engaging in the duties of the day, or 
for enjoying calm repose at night. If, for any 
cause, you neglect prayer in the morning, 
you may expect things will go ill with you 
all the day. You can do nothing well with- 
out God's blessing; and you cannot espect his 
blessing without asking for it. You need, also, 
that calm, tranquil, humble spirit which prayer 
promotes, to prepare you to encounter those 
thin^ which are constantly occurring to try the 
feelings, and to enable you to do any thing 
well. Therefore, never engage in any thing of 
importance without first seeking direction of 
God ; and never do any tiing on which you 
would be unwilling to ask His blessing. 
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Some people esteem it a hardship to be com- 
pelled to keep the Sabbath. They think it an 
interference with their liberties, that the state 
should make laws to punish them for break- 
ing it. This disposition very early shows itself 
in children. Often they think it is hard that 
they are restrained from play, or from seeking 
their pleasure, on the holy Sabbath. But God 
did not give us the Sabbath for his own sake, 
or because he is benefited by our keeping it. 
The Bible says, " The Sabbath was made for 
man." God gave us the Sabbath for our benefit, 
and for two purposes. He has made us so that 
we need rest one day in seven. It has been 
proved, upon fair trial, that men cannot do as 
much, nor preserve their health as well, by la- 
boring seven days in a week, as they can by la- 
boring six days, and resting one day in a week. 
If there were no Sabbath, you would have no day 
of rest. You would grow weary of school, if 
you were obliged to attend and study seven days 
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in a week. If jou are kept at home to work, 
you would soon tire out, if you had to labor 
every day in the week. But, by resting every 
seventh day, you get recruited, so that you are 
able to go on with study or work with new vigor. 
The Sabbath, in this respect, is then a great 
blessing to you ; and you ought to be so thank- 
fill to God for it, as to keep it strictly according 
to his command. 

Another object of the Sabbath is, to give all 
people an opportunity to lay aside their worldly 
cares and business, to worship God and learn 
his will. The other design of the Sabbath was, 
to benefit the body ; this is, to bless the soal 
If there were no Sabbath, people that are de- 
pendent upon others would be obliged to work 
every day in the week ; and they would have no 
time to meet togellier for the worship of God. 
And, if every one were allowed to choose his 
own time for worshipping God, there would be 
no agreement. One would be at meeting, anoth- 
er would be at work, and others would be seek- 
ing their pleasure. But, in order to have every 
one at liberty to worship God without disturb- 
ance, he has set apart one day in seven for this 
purpose. On this day, he requires us to rest 
from all labor and recreation, and spend its sa- 
cred hours in learning his will, and in acts of 
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deiotion. The Sabbath thus becomes a means 
of improving the mind and the heart " It fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for social improre- 
ment that could be devised. It brings the people 
together, in their best attire, to esercise their 
minds in understanding divine trut!», and their 
hearts in obeying it And the same object, and 
the same spirit, it carries out in the family. If, 
therefore, you ever consider the duties of the 
holy Sabbath irksome and unpleasant, or feel 
uneasy under its restraints, you perceive that you 
must be very unreasonable, since they are de- 
signed for your good. You will not, then, find 
fault with me, if I am rigid in requiring the strict 
observance of the Sabbath. One thing I would 
have you remember, — If yoa teouM recetvt 
the fun benefit of the lioly Sabbath, ym must 
form right habits of keeping it, early in life. 
To give it full power over the mind, it must be 
associated, in our earliest recollections, with order, 
quiet, stillness, and solemnity. If you are in the 
habit of disregarding it in early life, you lose all 
the benefit and enjoyment to be derived from 
these sacred associations. 

The best directions for keeping the Sabbath, 
any where to be found, are contained in the 
thirteenth verse of tlie fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiah : — "If thou turn away thy foot from the 
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Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honorable ; and shall honor him, not 
doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words — " You 
must farn away your foot from the Sabbath, not 
trampling on it by doing your own pleasure, in- 
stead of the pleasure of the Lord. Your foot 
must not move to perform any act that is con- 
trary to the design of this sacred day ; and es- 
pecially, must not go after your own pleasure. 
You must not do your own ways, nor find your 
, (7ic» pleasure. These things may be lawful on 
' other days ; but on this day, every thing must 
have reference to God. You must not even 
speak your own vfords. Worldly, vain, light, or 
trifling conversation is thus forbidden. And, 
if you may not speak your own words, you may 
not think your own thoughts. Worldly, vain, 
trifling thoughts, or thoughts of your pleasure, are 
not lawful on God's holy day. But you must not 
only refrain from these things; the Sabbath is 
not properly kept, unless its sacred services are 
a delight to the soul. If you are tired of hear 
mg, reading, and thinking of the things of another 
world, you do not keep the Sabbath according 
to these directions. To one who enters truly 
into the spirit of God's holy day, it is the most 
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delightful of the seven. You remember, in the 
memoir of Phebe Bartlett, it is stated that she 
so loved the SUbbath that she would long to have 
it come, and count the days intervening before it. 
Such are the feelings of all who love God and 
sacred things. 

Having made these general remarks, I will 
give you a few simple directions for making the 
Sabbath both profitable and delightful. The 
evening before the Sabbath, do every tiling that 
can be done, to save doing on the Sabbath. 
Leave nothing to be done in God's time that 
you can do in your oten time. Lay out your 
Sabbath day's clothing, and see that it is all in 
order, that you may have no brushing or mend- 
ing to be done Sabbath morning. Kise early 
in the morning, and, while washing and dressing, 
which yott will do 4n as little time as possible, 
think of your need of the " washing of regener- 
ation and renewing of the Holy Ghost," and of 
being clothed in the clean, white robe of Christ's 
righteousness. Then offer up your thanksgiving 
to God for his mercy in preserving your life, and 
giving you another holy Sabbath, and pray for 
his presence and blessing through the day. If 
you are called by your father or mother, for any 
service of the family, go to it cheerfully; and 
as soon as you can retire again, read a portion 
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of Scripture, and pray to God for such particular 
blessings upon yourself as you feel your need of, 
and for his blessing upon others on his holy day. 
If you attend the Sabbath school, you will need 
to look over your lesson for the day, and en- 
deavor to apply it to your own heart ; for I sup- 
pose you do not put off the study of your lesson 
till Sabbath morning. 

Never stay at home on the Sabbath, unless you 
are necessarily detained. Make it a matter of 
principle and calculation always to be there. 
On your way to the house of God, do not en- 
gage in any unnecessary conversation, especially 
that which is vain, light, or trifling, to divert 
your mind, and unfit you for the worship of God. 
Do not stand about the doors of the meeting- 
house, to salute your friends, or to converse with 
your young companions. This practice, I am 
sorry to say, prevails in the country, among 
young people of both sexes, to the great annoy- 
ance of weO-bred people. It is a great temptation 
to conversation improper for the Sabbath. It is 
very unpleasant for people who are passing, to 
have the way blocked up, so as to have to press 
through a crowd. Neither do people like to 
be stared at, by a company of rude young people, 
as they pass into the house of God. I am sorry 
to admit, also, that this unmannerly practice is 
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not conSned to joulhi bul that many eMcily 
peopJe set the example. Instead of doing «, 
go directly to jout .eat, in a quiet, reverent man- 
ner; and if any time intervenes before the com- 
mencement of public worship, do not spend it 
in sazmg about the house, to observe the dteaa 
of different persons,- but take the opportunity 
to compose jour mind, to call in all vagrant 
thoughts, to get your heart impressed with a 
sense of God's presence, and to lift up your 
sold in silent prayer for his blessing. Or if 
the time be long, you can employ a part of it in 
reading the Bible, or devotional hymns. But 
do not carry any other book to the house of 
worship to be read there. If you have a Sab- 
bath school library book, it will be better not to 
read it at such a time, because you will be likely 
to get your mind sued with it, ,0 as to interfere 
with the services of the sanctuary. But the 
Bible mi hymn hook, being of a devotional 
character, will ,e„d lo prepare your mind for 
worship. Above all, do not read a newspaper 
of any kind, at such a time. Even a religion, 
newspaper would tend to divert your mind from 
that serious, tender, devout frame, which you 
ought to pos«,„ when yon engage in the solemn 
public worship of the Great Jehovah. But I have 
often witnessed more serious improprieties, in 
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the house of God, than any of these. I have seen 
young people whispering and laughing during 
the sermon ; and it is a very common thing to 
gee them gazing about during the singing, as 
though they had nothing to do with the service. 
I have also seen them engaged in reading, in the 
time of sermon, or of singing. Some, also, are 
seen, in time of prayer, with their eyes wide open, 
gazing about. Su(;h conduct would be very un- 
mannerly, if nobody were concerned but the 
minister ; for it is treating him as though he were 
not worthy of your attention. But when it is 
considered that he speaks to you in the name of 
God, and that, in prayer, while you stand up 
with the congregation, you profess to join in the 
prayer ; and while the hymn is sung, you pro- 
fess to exercise the devout feeling which it 
expresses, — when all these things are considered, 
such conduct as that I have described appears 
impious in a high degree. 

Instead of being guilty of such improprieties, 
you will endeavor, from the heart, to join in the 
sentiments expressed in prayer and praise ; and 
listen to the sermon with all attention, as a mes- 
sage sent from God to you. You must not think 
that the sermon is designed for older people, 
and therefore you have nothing to do with it; 
nor take up the notion that sermons are too 
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dry and un n e e n o en age your attention. 
The m n e peak to you n he name of God, 
those g ea u hs wh 1 on e n the salvation 
■of the so J Cai 1 ey be of o interest to you 1 
Have you not a soul to be saved or lost ? Nor 
need you think that you cannot understand the 
sermon. If you give your attention, you can 
understand a sermon as well as you can under- 
stand the lessons you are required every day to 
study at school. If you do not understand preach- 
ing, it is because you do not give your mind to 
it, and hear with attention. Your mind is here 
and there, " walking to and fro in the earth, and 
going up and down in it ; " and you only catch, 
here and there, a sentence of the sermon. This 
is the reason you do not understand it. En- 
deavor to examine your heart and life by what you 
hear, and to apply it to yourself in such a way 
as to be benefitted by it. And, when you leave 
the house of God, do not immediately engage 
in conversation, and by this means dissipate ail 
impression; but, as far as possible, go home in 
silence, and retire to your closet, to seek the 
blessing of God upon the services of his house, 
on which you have attended. 

I suppose, of course, that you attend the Sab. 
bath school. I think it a great advantage to 
those who rightly improve it. But, like every 
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otlier privilege, it may be so neglected or abused 
as to be of no benefit. If you pay no attention 
to the Sabbath school lesson at home, your mere 
attendance upon the recitation at school will do 
you little good. You will feel little interest, and 
receive little profit. But, if yoa make it the 
occasion for the faithful study of the Holy Scrip- 
lures at home, to ascertain their meaning, and 
to become acquainted with the great truths of 
Christianity, it will be of great service to yoa 
in forming your Christian character. 

Having well and thoroughly studied your Sab- 
bath scliool lesson, you will then be prepared to 
engage in the recitation with interest. In the 
Sabbath school, you will observe the same gen- 
eral directions for propriety of behavior as in 
public worship lou are lo remember that it is 
the holy Sabbath ind that the Sabbath 'school 
13 a religious meeting All lightne" of manner 
IS out of place \ ■serious department is neces- 
s-iri if jou would profit by it Courtesy to 
your te-icher and to the school also require'; that 
vou should gi\e your attention and not be con- 
versing or reading during the recitition, or 
while jour teacher is -speaKing to loii In an- 
swering the questions, you should be full and 
explicit not merely mikms the briefeit possible 
reply, but entering into the subject k ith interest 
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But be careful that ;ou do not give indulgence 
to a self-confident, conceited spirit, nor appear as 
if you thought yourself wiser than your teacher. 
Such a spirit indulged will liave an injurious in- 
fluence in the formation of your character, and 
will make you an object of disgust to sensible 

Some young people, when a little past the 
period of childhood, begin to feel as if they were 
too old to attend the Sabbath school, and so 
gradually absent themselves, and finally leave it 
altogether. This arises from a mistaken notion 
as to the design of the Sabbath school. It ia 
not a school for children merely ; but a school 
for all classes of people, to engage in the study 
of the most wonderfiil book in the world. I 
tiope you will never think of leavinir the '^abbith 
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for the holy Sabbath. If you take a book 
from the Sabbath school library, this will be 
a suitable time to read it, if you are oarefu! not 
to extend the reading into the afternoon ser- 
vice, or suffer your thoughts to be diverted by 
what you have read. But the practice of read- 
ing the Sabbath school books during divme 
service, which prevails among children, and 
even with some young men and women, is not 
only very irreverent, but a gross violation of 
good breeding. It is slighting the service of 
God, and treating the minister as though they 
thought what he has to say to them not worth 
their attention. 

You ought to have a particular time set apart 
for the study of your Sabbath school lesson. I 
should prefer that this be taken during the week, 
so as not to task your mind too severely on the 
Sabbath with study, inasmuch as it is a day of 
rest. ' But, if you cannot do this, I should advise 
that you study it Sabbath afternoon, and review 
it the next Sabbath morning. 

Some portion of the Sabbath afternoon, or 
evening, you will empSoy, under the direction of 
your parents, in repeating the Catechism, which, 
I hope no** of my readers will consider beneath 
their attention. "The Shorter Catechism," next 
to the Bible, I regard as the best book in exist- 
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d ion of a strong and solid 
If jou get it thorouchly 
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your eariy je^rs. As I said with regaid to your 
Sabbath school lessons, and for the same reason. 
I should advise you, if possible, to study the por- 
tion of the Catechism to be recited, during the 
week. But if you cannot do so, it should be 
studied on the afternoon or evening of the Sab- 
bath. If, however, you study these lessons in 
the week time, you will be able to spend the 
afternoon and evening of the Sabbath, except 
what is devoted to family worship and repeating 
the Catechism, in reading serious and devotional 
books, which will not tax your mind so much. 
If you are engaged in study all the week, your 
mind will need rest. Therefore, I would have 
you prosecute your religiuus study during the 
week, and let your mind be taxed less on the 
Sabbath, reading such books and engaging in 
such services as are caJcuiated more to affect 
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the heart, than to tax the mind. You ought 
to spend more time than usual, on God's holy 
day, in your closet, in reading the Scriptures 
and prayer. But, hesides the Bible, I would 
particularly recommend Religious Biographies, 
and such works as Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" and "Holy War," D'Auhigne's "His- 
tory of the Reformation," &c. But secular 
history, or any books or papers of a secular 
character, should not he read on the holy Sab- 
bath. In general, you may safely read, oa 
Sabbath afternoon, the books that you find ra 
the Sabbath school library ; though it will some- 
times happen that a book creeps into the library 
that is not suitable for this sacred day. A por- 
tion of the evening of the Sabbath, before retir- 
ing to rest, should he spent in reyiewing the day, 
recollecting the sermons, examining how you 
have kept the aay, -and seeking in prayer the 
pardon of what has been amiss, and God's bless- 
ing on all the services in which you have been 
engaged. 

A Sabbath thus spent will be a blessing to 
you, not only for the six days following, but as 
long as you live. It will contribute to the for- 
mation of religious habits that you will be thank- 
ful for to the day of your death. And when you 
become accustomed to spending your Sabbaths 
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The fact that God has set apart a day to him- 
self, and commanded us to keep it holy, would 
naturally lead us to conclude that he would order 
his Providence so as to favor its observance. We 
have oniy need to examine the "subject fo be con- 
vinced that he does so. When hia ancient peo- 
ple, the children of Israel, refused to keep hia 
Sabbaths, and trampled his holy day under foot, 
he emptied them out of the land, and caused 
them to be carried off into a strange country, and 
to remain there seventy ye ar= This was threat- 
ened in Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35 — " Then shall 
the land enjoy her Sabbaths, as long as it lieth 
desolate, and ye be in your enemies' land ; even 
then shall the land rest, and enjoy her Sabbaths, 
As long as it lieth desolate, it shall rest ; because 
it did not rest in your Sabbaths, when ye dwelt 
upon it." In 2 Ch. xxxvi. 20, 21, this is referred 
to as one of the principal reasons why they were 
carried away to Babylon : — " And them that 
escaped the sword carried he away to Babylon ; 
where they were seryants to him and his sons, 
until the reign of the kingdom of Persia, to fulfil 
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the word of the Lord by the n u 1 f J m ah 
the prophet, until the land hdejydhe ''b- 
batha ; for as long as she ! y d 1 e he kept 
Sabbath, to fulfil threescor d n }ear 

I can think of no reason h G d, n 1 holy 
Providence, should not punish Sabbath-breakera 
now as well as then. I have no doubt that he 
does. If we could see the design of his Provi- 
dence, aa it is explained in the Bible, no one 
would doubt it. Sir Matthew Hale, after a long 
and laborioas public life, declared, as the result 
of his experience, that he found his affairs pros- 
per, during the week, just in proportion to the 
strictness with which he had observed the Sab- 
bath; and that he had never met with success in 
any business which was planned on the Sabbath. 
I might fill this book with narratives of ac- 
cidents that have happened to young people, 
while seeking their pleasure on the Lord's day. 
Scarcely a week occurs, in the summer season, 
but the papers contain accounts of patties of 
young people drowned while taking Sabbath ex- 
cursions on the water, or of young men and 
boys drowned while bathing on the Lord's day. 
Manv very striking accounts of this kind have 
been collected and published in tracts. And a 
great many facts of a more general nature have 
also been published, in various forms, showing 
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that it is profitable to keep the Sabbath, and wn. 
profitable and dangerous to break it My ob- 
ject, in this place, is simply to , impress on the 
minds of my readers the very important influ- 
ence which the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath has in the formation of character. And I 
wish them to follow the youth through life who 
has been accustomed lo keep tlie Sabbath, and 
who continues to keep it ; and then follow the 
course of one who has, in early life, been accus- 
tomed to disregard God's holy day. And one 
thought, in particular, I desire you to ponder 
well, — 7'!te Sabbat!i-brea/cer cannot expect God's 
ip-otection. And, if God forsakes you, what will 
Decome of you I 

A party of young people set out for a sail, on 
the Sabbath day. One of the young ladies told 
her brother that she felt very bad to think she 
was breaking the Sabbath, and she must return 
home. But he entreated her not to spoil his 
pleasure, for he should not enjoy it, unless she 
went with him ; and to please him she consented 
to go. The boat was upset, and she was drown- 
ed. The distracted brother now gave vent to his 
grief in the most bitter lamentation. He had 
been the means of her death. There he stood, 
wringing his hands in agony, and exclaiming. 
" O ! what shall I do ! How can I see my fa- 
ther's face ! " 
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Some years ago, a young lady in New York 
went out on Sabbath morning, as her mother 
supposed, to go to meeting. Indeed, I believe 
she told her mother that she was going to 
churcb. I think it most likely, from the story 
as it appeared in the papers at the time, that she 
started with the intention of goiog to the house 
of God. She was seen on the sidewalk, speak- 
ing with a young man. It was not known what 
conversation passed between them; but it was 
supposed, from what followed, that he was an ac- 
(juaintance oC hers, and was inviting her to an 
e^cuT'Jion to Hoboken, a place of great resort 
for pleasure near New York, on the opposite 
side of the ruer. Very little is known of the 
manner m which she spent the day. Probably, 
they first had a sail for pleasure on the river, and 
, afterwards promenaded the beautiful walks and 
delightful groves of Hoboken. She was seen, in 
the afternoon, in company with some young men, 
at a public house of low character at Hoboken 
Her body was found, the next day, at =ome dis- 
tance from the liouse. She had been shamefully 
abused and murdered. 

This melancholy case affords a striking illus- 
tration of the single point that I desire strongly 
to impress on your mind, — God will not pbo- 
T(CT THE Sabhath-breakbr, When we tran> 
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pie on his holy day, he leaves us to ourselres. 
And what can we do without his protection ? If 
tie forsakes «s, who can save us from destruc- 
tion J This case sliows, also, the great danger 
to which girls or young ladies expose themselves, 
when they smother the voice of conscience, and 
consent to go, with a company of Sabbath-break- 
ers, in pursuit of pleasure, on God's holy day. 
The young man, who has so hardened his heart 
as openly to trample on the fourth commandment, 
will not scruple to violate any other of God's 
commands, when temptation and opportunity 
present themselves. It was so in this case. The 
young men in whose company this young 
lady intrusted herself were a band of Sabbath- 
breakers. You see what they did in the end. 
If you consent to put yourself in the power of 
boys or young men who will violate the Sabbath, 
and put yourself out of God's protection, by vio- 
lating it yourself, you canaot expect any better 
result. 
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Besides what I have noticed in several of the 
foregoing chapters, tlieie are many things of a 
genera] nature, which I shall group together 
under the title of habits. A Jiabit is what has 
become easy and natural by frequent repetition. 
People not unfrequently become much attached 
to practices, which at first were very unpleasant. 
You will sometimes see men chewing, smoking, 
or snuffing tobacco, a most filthy and poisonous 
plant, a little bit of which you could not be per- 
suaded to take into your mouth, it is so nau- 
seous ; yet, by long use, people learn to love it. 
That is a habit. So, likewise, you see persons 
very fond of drinking intoxicating liquors, which 
to you would be a nauseous medicine ;, and 
which are poisonous and destructive to all. It 
is practice which has made these drinks so pleas- 
ant. This is a habit. 

Habits are both bad and good; and a habit 
is a very good or a very bad thing, as it is good 
or bad. Habits are mostJy formed in early life; 
and a habit, once formed, is difficult to be 
broken ; — once fixed, it may follow you as long 
as you lire. 
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1 shall specify a few of the bad habits which 
girls of your age sometimes contract, with their 
opposite good habits. It is very likely I shall 
fail to notice many others, equally important; 
but these may put you upon thinking, and lead 
you to discover and correct other bad practices. 

I. DiLATORiNEss, or Tardiness. — The tardy 
girl is dilatory about rising in the morning. 
Although old Chanticleer is pouring hia shrill 
note of warning into her ear, and the birds are 
filling the air with their merry song, and the 
morning raya of tlie sun arc peeping stealthily 
through the half-closed shutter, still she thinks, 
" There's time enough yet;" and, instead of start- 
ing up with the lark, she lingers and delays. 
She rises in a yawning mood, and slowly and 
tardily proceeds to adjust her dress, lingering 
with every article, perhaps stopping to view it 
in some point which she had not noticed before ; 
or she casts her eye on a piece of an old' news- 
paper, and slops to read that ; or her attention ia 
attracted by something on the wall ; she stands 
a long time at the glass, fixing her hair, or ad- 
justing her curls; and thus the time is frittered 
away, till the breakfast bell rings, and she is not 
ready. Her mother and tlie hired girl have been 
up an hour and a half; and perhaps she baa 
been called three or four times, and as often 
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answered, •■ Well, I'm coming." At length she 
makes her appearance at the table after the bless- 
ing, when the rest of the family have begun their 
meal. Or, if she gets dressed before breakfast 
time, she is not in season to render the assistance 
to her mother which she needs, or to complete 
the lesson, which, through her tardiness, she left 
unfinished the evening before. She hears the 
bell, but she is just now engaged, and thinks 
" There's time enough yet, — I'll just finish what 
I've begun ; " and so she is not in season at the 
table. She has either detained the table till al] 
are impatient of waiting, or else she takes her 
seat after the rest have commenced eating. But 
she is so dilatory in preparing her food, that ahe 
is hardly ready to begin till the rest have half 
finished their meal. She is left at the table to 
finisli her breakfast, and her seat is for some time 
vacant at prayers, when she comes in and dis- 
turbs the whole family. This dilatoriness' goes 
on, till the school hour arrives, and she is not 
ready. At five or ten minutes past nine, she 
seizes her satchel, and hastens to school, where 
she arrives, out of breath, just after her class has 
recited. On Sabbath morning, when the bell 
tolls and tlie family start for meeting, they are 
detained at the door to wait for her; she haa 
neglected to find her muff, her gloves, or her 
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Sabbath school book, and she must stop and 
look it up. Thus it is in all things. When 
her mother calls her, instead of promptly coming 
to her assistance, it is, " Tes, in a minute," or, 
" Yes, I'm going to." She must dispose of 
something else first. She does not seem to 
know how to start quick. She is always in a 
hurry when the time comes to do any thing, 
because she was dilatory in making preparation 
when she had time. She is always late, — al- 
ways out of time, — vexing those that are about 
her, and injuring herself. She always seems to 
have started too late. You would think she be- 
gan too late in the beginning, — that she was 
horn too late, and so always keeps behindhand. 
Every thing comes too soon, before she is pre- 
pared for it. She will probably keep her wed- 
ding party waiting half an hour after the time 
set, before she will be ready for the ceremony. 
It is greatly to be feared that she will carry this 
dilatory habit into religion, and that death will 
overtake her before she is ready. 

Although all this seems natural to her, yet it 
is only tardiness indulged till it has grown into 
a habit. It has become a sort of second nature. 
But by resolution, diligence, and perseverance, 
the habit may be broken. 
The opposites of this are the good hc^ita erf 
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sro prxcTTfALiTY. The prompt 
girl will rise with the laik in the morning. When 
the gray dawn steals in at her window, she 
springs from her bed, and in a very few minutes, 
she is dressed, and prepared to make her appear- 
ance in the family, to assist her mother, if neces- 
sary, or, if not needed there, to go to her 
devotions and her stady. She has done, per- 
h^s, in fifteen or twenty minutes, what tlie dila- 
tory girl would be an hour and a half in doing, 
and done it equally well. She is always in time. 
Her promptness enables her to be punctual. 
She never keeps the table waiting for her, and 
never comea after the blessing. She is never 
late at prayers — never late at school — never late 
at meeting; and yet she is never in a hurry. 
She redeems so much time by her promptness, 
that she has as much as she needs to do every 
thing well and in time. She saves all the time 
that the dilatory spends in sauntering, in con- 
sidering what to do next, in reading frivolous 
matters, and in gazing idly at vacancy. Do you 
desire to possess these good habits 1 Only carry 
out the idea I have given of promptness one 
day, and then repeat it every day, and in a little 
time you have the habit estabhshed. 

H. Untidiness. — An untidy girl leaves her 
things scattered about her room. She never has 
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a place for any thing; or if she has, she does 
not keep any thiug in it. She leaves a thing 
where she uses it. Her room is all confusion. 
If she ivants any thing, she never knows where 
it is, but must hunt till she finds it, which costs 
her a great deal more precious time than it 
would have done to have put it in its proper 
place, If she goes into another person's room 
whatever article slie kys her hand upon is mls^ 
placed. She never tliinks of pmting it where 
she found it; but either throws it° carelessly 
down, or puts it in the wrong place. If i,he goes 
10 the library, and takes down a book she 
either puts it up in a diiferent pkce, and thus 
disarranges the shelves, or she lays it down on 
the shelf 111 front of other books, for her father 
or mothtT to arrange. If she carries a hook from 
the library to read, she leaves it wherever she 
happens to be when she stops reading; and, per- 
haps, Jajs it down open upon its face, soiling its 
leaves, and straining it out of shape. And the 
next time she comes that way, if she happens to 
want to open the window, she will take the same 
book, without any regard to its value, and put it 
under the window. By this time, she has let it 
fall half a dozen times on the floor, bruising Its 
nice binding, and loosening the leaves. And all 
the while she is reading, her fingers are busUy 
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, crumpling the leaves. Thus, by 
the time the book gets baclt to the library, it is 
in a worse condition than it would have been in 
two years witii careful handling. Her school 
books are torn and dirty ; disfigured with pencil 
marks, blots of ink, grease spots, finger prints, 
and dog's-eais ; and if she borrows a book from 
the library, or of a friend, it is returned with some 
of these lier marks upon it 

If she goes into the kitchen, she is sure to 
put the tidy housekeeper in a passion, for what- 
ever she lays her hand upon is out of place. Nor 
does her own person appear to any better ad- 
vantage. Her dress is adjusted in bad taste; it 
seems to hang out of shape. You would say her 
garments were fung upon her ; and you feel an 
involuntary anxiety lest they shoaid fallof. You 
do not perceive precisely what is the matter, but 
there is an evident want of neatness and taste. 
Her hair wears the same air of negligence; her 
face often discovers the lack of soap, and her 
finger nails want attention. 

These are only a few examples of the effects 
of untidy habits. When untidiness becomes a 
habit, it runs through every thing. And the un- 
tidy girl will make an untidy woman; and the 
untidy woman wi!l make an untidy bouse ; and 
an untidy bouse will spoil a good husband. A 
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man of taste cannot enjoy himself where erery 
thing is out of order; and he will seek that 
pleasure abroad which he finds not at home. 

The twin sister of untidiness is carelessness. 
The careless girl is always unfortunate. If she 
goes into the kitchen, to assist about the work, 
she splashes water on the wall, drops oil on the 
floor, spills fat in the iire, scorches her clothes, 
burns her biscuit, breaks the crockery, or cuts 
her fingers with the carving-knife. 

If directed to sweep the family room, she 
oversets a lamp, or brushes off a table cover, and 
sends Bibles and hymn-books sprawling on the 
floor ; or if passing through the parlor, she 
Bwings her dress against the centre-table, and 
brashes off the costly books, bruising their fancy 
binding, and soiling their gilt edges. Every 
where she goes, something is found in ruins. 
The trouble is, she does not think, — she does 
not observe ; or else her thoughts and observa- 
tion are on something besides what is before her. 
She does not mind what she is doing. She does 
not look to see what she steps on, nor whether 
her hands have firm hold of the article which 
she takes up. If she passes through a door, she 
does not mind whether it was open or shut ; and 
most likely, if she finds it open in a warm sum- 
mRr's day, she will close it; but if she finds it 
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carefully shut on a freezing day in midwinter, 
she will leave it wide open. 

I need not tell you what are the opposites of 
these haluts. The careful and tidy girl has an 
invariable rule, that saves her a deal of trouble, — 

" A PLArB FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY THItJO 

and jou will find every tiling in order. She can 
go in the dark, and lay her hand on any article 
she wants ; and hence, she never adds to her 
motlier's anxiety, by taking a light to her bed- 
room. She is so much in the habit of putting 
things in their proper place, that she never thinks 
of leaving them any where else. Siie never 
leaves a thing at random where she happens to 
be using it, but always puts it where it belongs. 
When she undresses, every article of her cloth- 
ing is folded, and laid together in the order 
that she will want to take it up in the morning; 
so that she loses no time in hunting ,for it. 
Her dress is adjusted with neatness and taste, 
every article being in the right place, every but- 
ton, every hook, every string, every pin, doing its 
appropriate work, and nothing left loose and 
dangling, nor hanging in a one-sided manner. 
To whatever part of the house she goes, she 
leaves it in the order in which she found it ; for 
it is her invariable rule, when she uses any thing 
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belonging to another's department, to replace it 
exactly as she found it. And when she takes 
hold of a cup of water, a lamp, or an article of 
crockery, she is careful to get fairly hold, and 
then to move moderately, and not with a flirt; 
and by this means, she seldom spills any liquid 
or breaks any crockery. If she goes to the 
library, she is careful to replace every book or 
paper she takes in her hand, exactly as she found 
it. If she takes a book to read, she carries it 
with care, firmly grasped in her hand, and 
avoids letting it fall, or hitting it against any 
thing to bruise the cover. She holds it in such 
a manner as not to strain the back, nor crumple 
the leaves; and if called away from her reading, 
she puts in a mark, shuts it up, and lays it in a 
safe place. She would as soon think of using a 
silver spoon as a book, to put under a window. 
And when she has finished reading it, she care- 
fully replaces it in the library, just" where she 
found it. She does not place it wrong end up- 
wards, nor tlie title towards the back of the 
shelf; but puts it in the place where it belongs, 
makes it stand straight, and shoves it back even 
with its fellows. All her school books are kept 
in a neat and tidy manner. No blots of ink, 
nor pencil marks, nor thumb prints, nor dog's- 
euE, any where appear. If she passes through a 
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door, into or out of a room where other persons 
are sitting, she leaves it open or shut, as she 
found it, judging that the persons occupying the 
room have adjusted its temperature to their own 
liking. The great difference between her and 
the careless girj is, that she has Iter thoughts 
about her, while the otlier never thirties. " I 
ditPnt think," is the careless girl's excuse; and 
that excuse is worse than the careless act itself. 

III. .There is another very uncomfortable hab- 
it, which, for the want of a better name, I shall 
call NOISINESS. It is made up of talkativeness, 
loud laughing, humming patches of song-tunes, 
and in general, a noisy, bustling activity. Talk- 
ativeness itself is a very bad habit for a little girl 
or a young lady. It is a good thing to be so- 
ciable, and to converse freely and affably at the 
proper time, and in the proper place. But there 
is as much difference between this and talk- 
ativeness, as there is between the quiet, purling 
stream, and the noisy, babbling brook. " The 
tongue of the wise," says Solomon, " useth 
knowledge aright; but the mouth of fools pour- 
eth out foolishness." In the margin it reads, 
belckelk, or bubhlith. The thoughts of the heart 
come belching out like water from a bottle, 
without regard to sense, order, or arrangement, 
tfi though the chief object of the tongue were to 
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make a noise. And one that is always babbling 
must needs talk nonsense, for want of something 
sensible to say. A talkative girl will tell all she 
knows, and all she can remember that she has 
ever heard any body say, to every one she meets. 
She will take up the time and occupy the atten- 
tion of others, in relating long, humdrum stories 
about matters and things which nobody cares to 
hear. You wait with impatience to hear the 
end of her story, that you may have a little quiet ; 
but her tongue never stops, but, like the clapper 
of a mill, keeps up its incessant clack. Such a 
habit is very disagreeable to others, and makes 
one appear to great disadvantage. It leads to 
the constant violation of the principles of good 
breeding. No one, especially a young lady, 
who understands what belongs to good manners, 
will presume on her own importance enough to 
suppose that others will be pleased to hear her 
talk and noise all the time. And no well-bred 
person will think of obliging others to listen to 
her against their wiU. In listening to the talk- 
ative girl, I have often felt an involuntary appre- 
hension for the little member, which is obliged to 
perform so much labor. It must be made of 
stern stuff, or it would wear out, or, at least, 
grow weary. It is a wonder that it does not 
take fire from mere friction. It is necessary 
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occasioniJly, to stop a mill, to let it coo!; but 
the tongues of some people run incessantly, and 
yet seem to suffer no injury. 

But noise ia' not always confined to the tongue. 
There is a noisy way of doing things, which 
makes one think that the girl, wants to attract 
notice. "We would not be so uncharitable; for 
we always like to think well of others, and of 
none more so than a sprightly, active girl. But 
the thought comei unhidden, when we see one 
moving ibout the house, with a noisy step and 
a wide sweep, mdkmg the concussion of the 
atmosphere itself announce her approach. And 
we feel an mvoluntary sense of incongruity, 
when we see anoisy, bold girl, — it is so contrary 
to the model which we have formed in our 
minds of the female character. 

The opposite of this habit is quietness. The 
quiet girl moves about the house with a modest 
air, and a gentle step, as if fearful always of dis- 
turbing others. She involuntarily shrinks from 
the gaze of others; and, therefore, she does aa 
little as possible to attract notice. She has, in- 
deed, a tongue; but she values it too highly to 
keep it constantly running. Her silence does 
not run into a prudish reserve. She speaks with 
grace when spoken to, or when her sense of pro- 
priety sees a fitting occasion. But she never 
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speaks for the mere sake of taJking, nor Unless 
she has something to say. She is especially 
careful not to incommode others hy her talk, nor 
to presume on entertaining them with mere ttttle- 
tatlU. She loves to sing; but she remembers 
that humming shreds and patches of old tunes 
■ and songs incessantly, besides the want of taste, 
may incommode others ; and therefore she waits 
for proper opportunities, when slie may blend 
her voice in harmony with others, or exercise 
herself in this sweet art by herself 

There is nothing which sheds such a soft 
lustre upon the female character in youth, as 
gentleness of spirit, and a modest, quiet beha- 
vior. These traits of character will always make 
a favorable impression upon strangers ; while it 
is difficult ever to wear off the unpleasant first 
impression that is made by a bold, noisy, bois- 
terous girl, 

IV. There are several other habits that I shall 
speak of in connection with other things, and 
therefore omit them here. I shall only notice 
one more in this place, and that is rcdeness. 
This term does not describe any one particulaf 
habit, but a great many little ones. Webster 
defines it thus : " Rough ; of coarse manners ; 
unpolished; clownish; rustic." It is not, there- 
fore, a habit merely, but a series of habits ; and 
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these so numerous, that it can haidly be expected 
that I should do any more than to give a few 
specimens, to show what I mean by rude habits. 
These I shall mention at random, ao <bey occur 
to my mind, without any attempt at ^4er or 
arrangement ; presuming that the mind-f of my 
readers will immediately suggest a great many 
more, of similar character. Rudeness manifests 
itself both in speech and behavior. The habit 
of interlarding conversation with hy'Words, or 
unmeaning phrases thrown in at random, be- 
tween the sentences, is exceedingly rude, and 
especially unbecoming in a young lady. If I 
could write down some conversations of this 
kind, just as they are spoken, I think the prac- 
tice would appear ao ridiculous, that jou would 
never indulge it. By-words, or by-phrases, of 
whatever kind, add nothing to the force or beauty 
of conversation; but some that are in common 
use among low-bred people are objectionable, on 
the score of vulgarity, approaching to profane- 
ness. Such a habit indicates, indeed, a dispo- 
sition to be profane, restrained only by fear. 
The use of low expressions, ungrammatical lan- 
guage, and a sort of chimney-corner dialed, is a 
rude habit, which, if indulged, may cost you 
great effort to overcome. If you would be a 
well-bred lady, never indulge any habit of this 
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kind ; and be particnjar in your common conver- 
sation, to observe the rules of grammar, and of 
correct taste, yet without affectation of precise- 
ness. By beginning in this manner, you will 
form the habit of conversing in an easy, pure, 
and chaste style, free from all rudeness and 
vulgarity. 

Another rude habit of speech, much practised 
among the young, is coarse, jesting, — running 
upon one another, with the use of low witticisms 
upon each other's peculiarities. I do not know 
that I am able to describe what I mean, so that 
you will understand me. I would give you a 
specimen, if I could do so without being rude 
myself It is rude and uncivil to seek, even in 
pleasantry, to wound the feelings of any. 

Rudeness of behavior is almost indefinable. 1 
shall only be able to mention a few things as 
specimens, — such as tilting one's chair; sitting 
awkwardly; sitting on two chairs; putting the 
feet on another's chair ; rocking ; drumming with 
the fingers or feet; scratching books, furniture, 
window- frames, or walls; and a hundred other 
things that might be named, which indicate not 
only the want of good breeding, but the want of 
good taste, and a sense of propriety. I have 
seen a little miss come into the room where I 
have been visiting, and, throwing herself into the 
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rocking-chair, rock violently back and f tl 
with as much assurance as if she w nun 
herself in a swing. I have seen th n e th n 
in a young woman. But, a little girl a j ung 
lady, who possessed a nice sense ot propriety, 
would not have presumed, on such an occasion, 
to seat herself in the rocking-chair at all. I 
once met a young lady, who was attending a 
boarding school, and during a few momenta' con- 
versation in the street, she busied herself in 
deliberately forming prints with her foot in the 
mud! 

These are hut a few specimens of Tuda habits. 
What I wish to impress upon you, by these ex- 
amples, is, the necessity of avoiding the forma- 
tion of habits which indicate rudeness and want 
of cultivation. All the habits which you form 
in early life shouid be such as you will wish lo* 
carry with you to the grave; for it " 
difficult to break up a bad habit. 
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EDUCATION C 



The reader will perhaps Jaugh at the idea of 
educating the body. But a moment's reflection 
will show that no part of man more needs edu- 
cation than the body. The design of education, 
as I have already said is, to form the character, 
and prepare us, in early life, for what we are to 
do in future. For this purpose, the body needs 
discipline as well as the mmd An ill body 
makes an ill mind and a sad heart The health 
of the body is necessary to the healthy operation 
;(^ the mind; and a healthi bodj is secured by 
■ -Retivity. But the body not only need*: health, but 
• discipline. The fingers must be taught all man 
ner of handiwork ad e e c sed upon t in 
order to accustom tl em to the u e tl at to be 
made of them; the feet m &t he tiught to per 
form their appropr ate dut es n a gr cef 1 and 
proper manner ; and all tl e mu cles of the body 
must be exercised n due proport o to g ve 
them strength and sol d y T) proper d s- 
cipline of the se eril meaibers of the body la 
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occupation b 1 g f 1 1 

and easy m an p g od nn 

and a gen 1 

I shall b y p I wh I 1 e 

to say on h ] 1> Ij g f 1 

hints. 

1. Discipline the body to obey the wili- 
. — You would not think, to see some young folks, 
that the will had any thing to do with the moye- 
ments of the body ; for it moves in all imaginable 
ways, with all sorts of contortions. First flies 
out a foot, then a hand, then there's a twirl or a 
swing, then a drumming of the fingers, a trotting 
of the foot, or some such odd figure. This 
arises from leaving the body to control itself, by 
its own natural activity, the mind taking no 
supervision of its motions. Now, if you early 
accustom yourself to exercise a strict mental 
supervision over the body, so as never to make 
any movement whatever, except what you mean 
to make, you will find this habit of great conse- 
quence to you ; for, besides saving you the morti- 
fication of a thousand ungraceful movements 
which habit has rendered natural, it will enable 
you to control your nerves, the necessity for 
which you will understand better hereafter than 
you do now. Make the will the ruling power 
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of your body, so as never to do any thing but 
what you mean to do, and you wil] never get 
the reputation of being nervous. 

2. Avoid late hours. — It would seem hardly 
necessary to give such ad' p 

sons still under the co 
But facts too plainly sh w h p d n 

always suiBciently consid m ff 

of late hours upon the fa and h h d p- 
ment of the human fram Ad d sp 

ion of young people to k m m 
comes, with them, the die B 

he practice of sitting up 
ng abroad late at nigh n 

interrupts the regular I 

ns night into day and d 
would be paJe-faced, sickly, nervous, and good 
for nothing, sit up late at night. 

3. Rise early. — It is said that, to have a fair 
skin, rosy cheeks, and a fine complexion, one 
must wash every morning in summer in tke dew. 
Whether there is any virtue in the dew or not, 
I cannot say ; but I have no doubt that such 
would be the effect of the practice proposed. 
To rise early, before the atmosphere has become 
heated with the summer's sun, and walk abroad, 
snuffing the cool breeze, listening to the music 
of the feathered tribe, and joining in the sweet 
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harmony of nature, hymning forth praise to the 
Creator, certainly tends to promote health of 
body and cheerfulness and serenity of mind; 
and these will make a blooming countenance, 
and clothe very plain features with an aspect of 
beauty. The adding of the dew-wash will do no 
harm. If you make a rule of washing in the 
dew, it will stimulate you to sally forth before 
the s»n has driven it away ; and you can find no 
softer water than the dew. 

4. Use plenty op water. — The body can- 
not be kept in a healthy state, without frequent 
bathing. It should be washed all over, with cold 
water, at least once every day, to promote health 
and cleanliness. One who has never tried it 
can have no idea of its invigorating effects ; and 
it seems hardly possible that the human system 
can keep long in order, while this is neglected. 
The machinery of a watch, after a while, gets 
dirty, so that it will not run till it is taken to 
pieces and cleaned. But the machinery of the 
human body is vastly more intricate than that of 
a watch. It is made up of an endless mumber 
of parts, of various patterns, some of them of the 
most delicate texture and exquisite workman- 
ship, but all parts of a great machine that is 
constantly in motion. And there is provision 
made for carrying off all the dirt that accumu- 
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lates on its wheels and bands, in little tubes, 
which discharge it upon the surface of the skin 
But unless frequently washed off, it accumulates, 
and stops up the ends of these little tubes, and 
prevents their discharging, so that the offensive 
and poisonous matter which they would carry 
off is kept in the system Let this go on a little 
while, and it cannot fail to produce disease. 
Therefore, I say, use plenty of water. 

5. Take care op yovr teeth. — The teeth 
have a very important office to perform in the 
animal economy — that of preparing the food for 
the stomach. What is not done by the teeth 
must be done by the digestive organs. There- 
fore, your health is deeply concerned in the 
preservation of a good set of teeth. The voice 
and the countenance, also, plead with you to 
take care of your teeth. In almost ail cases, 
teeth may be saved from decay, if attended to in 
time. The best directions I can give for pre- 
serving the teeth ace, to clean them every day 
with a brush, and pick them after every meal 
with a pointed quill, so as to remove all the par- 
ticles of food from between them, and the tartar 
that adheres to the surface ; — cleanliness, as well 
as the safety of the teeth, requires this. You 
ought to have your teeth examined and attended 
to, by a dentist, once or twice a year. Keeping 
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them clean preserves them from decay; and 
if decay commences, a dentist can stop it, if 
he can take them in season. 

6. Be active. — The body was made /or use. 
Every part of it is formed for activity. But 
any thing made for use will suffer injury to lie 
Btili. The human body, especially, if suffered 
to remain inactive, becomes useless. Activity 
strengthens the parts. If you would have more 
strength, you must use what you have, and it 
will increase. The right use of your members, 
also, must be learned by practice. Much prac- 
tice is necessary, for instance, to train the fingers 
to the various uses in which they are to be em- 
ployed, so as, {to use a homely phrase,) to make 
them handy. The body, likewise, needs exer- 
cise, to keep it in a healthy state. The various 
parts of its machinery have a great work to do, 
every day, in turning your food into blood, and 
sending it a great many thousand times, in a 
vast number of httle streams, to every part of the 
body. But this machinery will not work, if the 
body is all the time, inactive. It requires motion, 
to give it power. There is nothing, therefore, 
BO bad for it as laziness. It is like a dead calm 
to a windmill, which stops all its machinery. 

7. Learn, at proper times, to be still. 
—All nature needs repose. If the human sys- 
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tern were always kept in Ihe utmost aotivitv il 
would soon wear out. For this ,ea.on, God ha. 
gi.en US periodical seasons of rest -a put of 
every day, and one whole day in seven There 
are times, also, when it is not proper to be 
active; as, when you are at your devotions, ot 
at family worship, ot in the house of God. So, 
likewise, at school, or in company, or when you' 
■It down with the family at home, as well as in 
many other cases, activity is out of place. Your 
body, therefore, will never be edutaled, till you 
have obtained such control over it, as to be able 
at proper times, to 6t slill. And I may say if 
IS a great accomplishment in a young person 'to 
know just when to be still, and to have self- 
control enough to he still just at the proper time. 
S. Be careful to keep the body in its 
NATCHAi FosmoB. — This is necessary, not only 
to preserve its beauty, but to prevent deformity 
Sitting at school, or at any sedentary employ, 
ment, is liable to produce some nnnatural twist 
or bend of the body. The human form, in its 
natural position, is a model of beauty. But 
when bad habits turn it out of sh.ape, it offends 
the eye. Avoid a stooping posture, or an incli- 
nation to eitlier side. But sit and stand erect 
with the small of the back curved in, the chest 
thrown forward, the shoulders back, and the 
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head upright. A little attention to these thinga 
every day, while the body is growing, and the 
bones and muscles are in a flexible state, will 
give your form a beauty and symmetry, which 
you can never acquire afterwards if you neglect 
it at this time of 1 f Ad w 11 do more, a 
thousand times, to k p y u n h alth, than all 
the doctor's pill-box 

9. Avoid tight due n a you would a 
BLACK SNAKE. — Y u w II p h p smile at this. 
But if you know ny h n f h black snake, 
you will recoUec h a ults not with 

deadly venom, but nd lelf a ound its vic- 
tim, stops the circ 1 n of h blood, and, if 
it reaches high eno h m k a ope of itself, 
to strangle him. I n d n II you that the 
effects of tight-dre ng a e n la . Whatever 
part of the body, — nh h n k chest, arms, 
limbs or feet, — Jsp h d h ht covering, is 
subject to the same stranghng process produced 
by the black snake. It obstructs the free circu- 
lation of the blood, and produces a tendency to 
disease in the part so compressed. If you feel 
an unpleasant tightness in any part of your dress, 
remember the black snake. 

10. DiaCIPLINE THE MUSCLES OP THE PACE. 

— You may think this a queer direction; hut I 
assure you it is given with all gravity. If you 
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allow every temper of the heart to find a corre- 
sponding expression in the musdea of the face, 
you wil] be sure to spoil the fairest countenance. 
How would you feel, if jou were to see an ac- 
complished young person, with fine features, and 
a beautiful countenance; but on coming near, 
should discover little holes in the face, from 
which, every now and then, vipers and veno- 
mous serpents were thrusting out their heads 
and hissing at you? Well, the evil tempers of 
the heart, such as pride, vanity, envy, jealousy, 
&c., are a nest of vipers ; and, when indulged, 
they will spit out their venom through the coun- 
tenance. How often do we see a proud, scorn- 
ful, sour, morose, or jealous expression, that has 
fairly been worn into the features of the counte- 
nance ! And what is this but the hissing of 
vipers that dwell within ? Strive to acquire such 
self-control, as to keep a calm, serene expression 
upon your countenance; and you cannot tell 
how much it will add to your appearance. 

11. Be temperate. — To be strictly temper- 
ate is, to amid an excess. Not only abstain from 
eating and drinking what is hurtful, but use 
moderation in all things — in eating and drink- 
ing, in running and walking, in play, in amuse- 
ment. 
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IT is in acquiring a knowledge of household 
affairs, chiefly, that your body ia to be educated. 
Young girls often have wrong notions about this 
matter, looking upon liov e lEork ns mere drudg- 
ery, only fit for servants And, especnilj, if 
they get it into their heads, thit they are to 
he trained up for kdies, ihej learn to deipise 
ai! useful labor And sometimes Ihey become 
so heartless and unfeeling as fo be willing to see 
their mothers working like slaves, while thei set 
up lor Jidies But Ihia la any thing but lady- 
like The term ladi/ was originally applied to 
a woman of rank as that of lord was to a man 
of rank In the old counln societj is dinded 
into different orders, the mbihty and the rom 
monpeoplf But it is not =0 among ua Every 
woman can be a lady, who conducts herself in a 
ladj like manner And the true idea of a lady 
is, a strict prqjriety of conduct on all occasions. 
One may, therefore, be a lady as well in the 
fcitchen as in the parlor. 
10 
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Nothing will malte a woman appear more 
ridiculous than a contempt for useful occupa- 
tion, and especially for honseliold affairs. No 
woman that has the r,!iarge of a family can carry 
out the true idea of a lady, without a knowledge 
of household duties. She cannot have things 
done to her mind, nor save herself from the se- 
verest mortification, without it. The following 
well-told story, which I have met with in an 
old paper, will give a fine illustration of what 

" It is the middle of January. Business is 
brisk, and winter parties are frequent. At half 
past eight o'clock in the morning, a girl standa 
at the foot of Mrs. Bradish's htoad stairs, ringing 
the bell for breakfast. She returns into the back 
parlor, and after walking and fidgeting' about for 
a while, begins talking to herself: ' I wish Mrs. 
Bradish would ever come to her meals when the 
bell rings. She stays half an hour, and then 
scolds because every thing is cold. I'm sure it 
isn't my fault; there was full an hour and a 
quarter between the two bells this morning; but 
she's just as likely to be in time when I allow 
only fifteen minutes. I'm determined I won't 
get up so eai'ly another morning, that's poz — ' 
Sh^.was interrupted by Mr. Bradish's appearance, 
in morning gown and slippers. 
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" ' Why, Bridget, why did you cot ring a first 
bell 1 Here it is half past eight o'clock ; just the 
hour I promised to meet a western merchant at 
niy store. I shall lose a thoasaud dollars.' 

" ' I did ring a first bell, sif .' 

"'Not at the regular hour.' 

" ' We can't have no regular hours, sir. Some- 
times the cook isn't up till eight o'clock, and we 
can't have no fire in the kitchen. And some- 
times Mrs. Bradish iso't ready for het breakfast 
till nine o'clock; and she doesn't like it, if it's 
cold.' 

" ' But I must have my breakfast at eight 
o'clock. Come, hurry — give me a cup of 
coffee. This egg is as hard as a stone, and as 
cold as an icicle. Bring me some hot cakes.' 

" The cakes were brought. ' These cakes are 
sour; they are not fit to be eaten. What is the 
reason we always have sour cakes?' 

" ' I don't know. The last cook used to put 
in some white stuff to sweeten them, hut I don't 
think this one knows. She don't seem to know 
much about cooking.' 

" ' It must be soda, or pearlash. Go to her, 
and tell her to put some into her batter. Run 
up first, and ask Mrs. Bradish to come down to 
her breakfast.' 

" Mrg. Bradish aad the reraodelled cakes made 
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their appearance at about the same time. Th» 
former looked doll, listless, and sleepy, with a 
stray lock of uncombed hair hanging down from 
beneath a tumbled cap. The latter — that is the 
cakes — were of a dark sea-green color, and sent 
forth an odor very mticli resembling that from a 
soap-boiler's vat. Mr, Bradish swallowed one 
mouthful ; but, on takiog a second, he was obliged 
to walk hastily to the window, where he threw 
something into the back yard. lie returned to 
the table, making very wry faces. 

" ' Bridget, bring me a cracker, if there is one 
in the house. My dear, don't eat that bread or 
those cakes ; you wilt be poisoned 1 took a 
whole mouthful of pure sal«ratu3 just now. How 
I wish we could ever have a pleasant breakfast 
together, with things hot, and nice, and well- 
cooked.' 

'"I'm sure it is not my feult; — I tell the 
cook to make them nice.' 

" ' Suppose, my dear, you were, for one or two 
mornings, to get up early, and go into the kitcheri 
to see that things were properly prepared.' 

" ' How can I get up early, when I am out, 
almost every night, till oite or two o'clock?' 

" ' Let us go. to fewer parties, my dear, and 
not stay so late when wc do go. I should bft 
much happier, and my business would be much 
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belter attended to. I lliink our servants need 
overseeing.' 

" ' Very well, Mr, Bradisli. If you wish me 
to spend my time cooking, and overseeing ser- 
vants, you should have told me so at first, that I 
might have learned how. My hands will look 
pretty in the evening, with the nails all filled 
with pie-crust. And how can I dance the Polka 
with any spirit, if I'm to he dancing from the 
kitchen to the parlor all day?" 

" Just at that moment, there was a heavy 
thump and a loud squall overhead. 'There, 
that careless little Jane has dropped the baby on 
the floor. I hope she has not broken any of 
its bones.' 

" Charles Bradish really loved his wife and 
child. He followed her up stairs, but seeing the 
baby was not seriously hurt, he kissed them both, 
and hurried away. Just as he left the room, he 
said, 'My old friend, Horatio SnelHng, is in 
town. If I see him to-day, 1 must ask him home 
to dinner ; and, pray, my dear, be punctual, and 
have things nice and well served. He is one of 
my best customers, and he has a capital wife at 

" ' I do wonder,' said Mrs. Bradish, ' what 
Charles must be bringiag people home to dinner 
for. It is a perfect bore. " And how in the 
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world a nice dinner is to be got with a cook 
just out of an Irish bog, is more than I can tell. 
It is really a reasonable, pretty thing, to expect 
me to spend half of mj time in the kitchen, 
teaching and coaxing those that ought to know 
their business before they come to me ! ' 

" At eleven o'clock, however, she went into 
the kitchen. The marketing had just come — a 
turkey, a leg of mutton, and a fine fresh fish. 
' Well, Biddy, I suppose you know how to cook 
these things. The turkey must be roasted, with 
a brown gravy made of the giblets. The leg of 
mutton boiled with caper-sauce; the fish must 
also be boiled and garnished with eggs. Make 
an apple pie, and some custards; — that will be 
quite sufiicient for a second course. And be 
sure, Biddy, to have it al! hot and ready for the 
table at exactly half past three o'clock.' 

" Biddy said she knew perfectly well how it 
should be done, and that it should all be ready 
at the moment. 

" Mrs. Bradish dressed, and went out to order 
a new head-dress for the evening party. She 
met a friend who wished her to go shopping ; and 
time slipped away so fast in tiis manner, that it 
was three o'clock when she came in. She ran 
to the kitchen to see what state the dinner was 
in. The turkey was browning very nicely be* 
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fore a hot fire ; and the cook assured her that 
the mutton and the fish were doing very well. 
The pies were yet in the oven, but the custards 
were of such a dingy color, and so burnt upon 
the outside of the cups, that Susan saw they 
would not answer to be placed upon the table. 
*I can make a tipsy-cake; Charles likes it, 
and it will look very well.' She seat the girl to 
the nearest confectioner's, for a sponge cake, 
while she beat up cream, sugar, and spices. 
The cake was brought. 

" ' Now run up stairs, and bring down a 
bottle of wine or brandy, from the dining-room 
closet.' 

" The bottle was brought, and part of the con- 
tents poured into a dish. The cake was then 
laid carefully in, and the custard poured around 
it. ' There, that looks nicely ; and how quickly 
it was done ! I did it all myself, too.' Saying 
which, she ran up stairs to change her dress for 
dinner. 

" She did not get down in time to receive 
her husband's friend ; but just as she reached the 
. parlor door, the bell rang for dinner, so they 
passed at once to the dining-room. The meats 
were all on the table ; but it looked bare, for a 
dish of potatoes, boiled with the skins on, was 
the only vegetable. The waiter-girl was sent 
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in haste for some currant jelly, and the fish was 
uncovered. It was in pieces or flakes, and of a 
pale bro^™ color. It was garnished with eggs, 
one of which was streaked with green, and which 
sent forth such a peculiar odor, that the dish had 
to be sent out at once from the table. ' This 
turkey looks well,' said Mr. Bradish; 'but I 
fear it is not done,' continued he, as the passatre 
of the knife disclosed the raw, pink-colored meat. 
No, the turkey had been loo suddenly cooked ; 
there was not a bit even of the bread that was 
eatable. Susan looked in despair; but her hus- 
band, seeing her mortification, tried to put a 
good face upon the matter. 'Well, we must 
dine upon mutton; and there have been worse 
things eaten than a good leg of boiled mutton.' 
"Mr. Snelling declared it was his favorite 
dish. 

" ' But how is this ? ' exclaimed Jtfr. Bradish, 
at the first mouthful ; ' it tastes of fish more than 
mutton. It must have been boiled with the fish." 
" There are certain flavors whose union is 
pleasant; but mutton and fish do not happen to 
be of that kind. Mr. Snelling, however, was 
good-natured and polite. He peeled a potato, 
helped himself to currant jelly, and appeared to 
eat with infinite relish, telling all the laughable 
anecdotes he could think of, about the bulls and 
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„i,t,le. of both foreigners arid nrtms. Neither 
Charles nor hi. wife, however, oould converse 
with an, spirit; and they both looked relieved 
when the dishe, were taken a.aj, Sn.an hoped 
that the apple pie woold prove eatable; but sh. 
was mistaken — the crust was hard and leathery, 
and the apple, half baked and ill-flavored. The 
custard cake was he. last and only hope. Let 
me help you to some of this, Mr. SnelUng said 
she, filling a plat. full. 'I Batter myself yo« 
will find it good, for I made it myself Our 
dinner has proved so very poor, I hope yon will 
eat heartily of it.' . , , i.. 

"Charles brightened up. He looked at hi. 
friend, hoping to hear him praise his wife's cook- 
e,v His guest had a spoonful of the liqmd 
cjie in hi. mouth. His face flushed, hi. teeth 
were .et together, while a peculiar heaving mo- 
tion of the chest showed any thing but a gratified 
pd.le. At last, with a tremendous effort, he 
swallowed it. , . v < 

'"What is itr .aid Charles, looking aghast, 
and at the same time tasting the dish before him 
. Heavens and earth 1 It i. saturated with naaseona 
drugs ! This i. not wine ; it i. elirir pro 1 ' « 
wa. true; the gM, in her hurry, had mistaken 
the bottle. 

» The (Mend was a humorist, and the whole 
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affair of the dinner, Mrs. Bradisli'a chop-fallen 
countenance, and her husband's ruefiil looiiF^ 
. struclt him all at once so ludicrously, that he 
could not refrain from laughing long and heart- 
ily. Few people could resist that laugh, and 
Charles was finally obliged to join ; but his wife 
had been too much mortified, and was now too 
angry, to partake in their merriment; so she 
betook herself to her nursery." 

If Mrs. Bradish had been in the habit of work- 
ing in the kitchen, when she was a girl, and if 
her mother had made it an important part of her 
education to learn household affairs, she would 
never have sulTered these mortifications. 

Some would-be ladies affect great contempt 
for labor, and especially scorn to put their hands 
to any household work. They are afraid of 
soiling their hands, or of having it known among 
their fashionable friends that they are in the 
habit of doing any thing meful. But such ladies 
are always unhappy; because they are obliged 
to be dependent on servants, and they can never 
get those who will do work to suit them, unless 
they know how to do it themselves, and are able 
to give instruction to those whom they employ. 
They are, likewise, despised by all sensible peo- 
ple; for the greatest merit any one can have, in 
the estimation of the people of this country, is, 
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to be useful. But a lady who does not know 
how to take care of herself and of her own 
house, or who feels above it, cannot be very 
useful She will, most hkelj, be a laughtng- 
stocl among the people The greater poTtion of 
the women of this countrj, with the asfiatance of 
their daughters, do their own work, and some 
of the mcit accomphahed ladies I haie eier 
seen are not lahameJ, when there is oLcas-ion 
fill it, to go into the kiti.hen and cook a meal ot 
victuals. And why should they be ? Christian 
ladies are called by the apostle Peter the daughters 
of Sarah; and she cooked a supper with her own 
hands for the angels that came to visit Abra- 
ham. King SolomoQ represents his virtuous 
woman as seeking wool and flax, and working 
wilUnglj with her hands, and as rising early and 
giving meat to her household. No one need he 
ashamed to be seen engaged in any useful em- 
ployment ; but it is a great shame for any woman 
who has charge of a house, not to understand 
how to do what is necessary to manage a house. 
There is much to interest the mind in house- 
hold affairs. You may apply your philosophy to 
sweeping and dusting, and making beds, and 
find interesting illustrations of what you learn 
from books in all the arrangements of the house; 
and in cooking and washing you will find aban- 
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liance of interesting experiments in chemistry. 
Yet there are multitudes who would prefer 
spending their time at fancy needle-work, though 
there is very little required in performing it hut 
mechanical skill. This I do not condemn ; but 
the useful should be set foremost. All orna- 
mental branches of education are to be encour- 
aged; but they will not make amends for the 
want of skill to cook a meal of victuals, make a 
piain garment, or darn a stocking. There is 
more science in boiling a potato, or raising 
bread, and more judgment required, than there 
is in executing the finest piece of embroidery. 
Should you ever become the mistress of a house, 
your ornamental work will please the sight ; but 
it will never set off against heavy bread and 
hard, watery potatoes. 
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Br the heart, I mean the moral facuHie-!, m 
distinction from the tnlelieitual Any action 
IS moral, which can b&.prat'<ed or blamed The 
moral faculttei are thee which determine moral 
action These faculties are, the Con'^afnee, Will, 
w\AAffeaims In this dmsion.Ido not attempt 
metaphysical exactness, but only «hat I can 
make my readers understand When I "ipeak 
of edueatmg these faculties, I do not mean to 
sepirate the process from that of religious edu- 
cation m general for nothing can be well done, 
in the formation of character, without reli iious 
principle and motiies at the foundation But 
my object is, to speak of the specific means 
by which these facultiea may be cultivated 

It may be necessary for me to explain whit I 
meanb) theComrtcnrf, 11')/?, and^l/irdons Yet 
it does not fall in with my design, neither would 
it suit the age and capacities of those for whom 
I write, to enter into a philosophical description, 
11 
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or analyra, of the facullie. of ihe mind, ot aSeo 
tiom of tho hean. I ,hall onl, gi,e ,nch simple 
eiplanalions as are .nflicient for mj purpose, and 
as I suppose wiil be understood by my readers, 

I. The Coxsciekcb —This is the faculty 
tihioh determmos .bether any aetion proposed 
to the nund, or any fechng of the Iieart, is right 
or w)ons If you wdl watch tlie motions of your 
otrn mmd, you ihII percene, whenever any thing 
IS propo.M!d lo he done or not tj be done, some- 
thing within tells you t,hat it is cither ,,ght or 
«r,«y. ,f „„,, jou find the same ,omith„g 
mtliin, urging you not to da it, or, if right, the 
same impulse moves jou to do it If jou do as 
you are thus urged, you find the same toice 
ii'ithin approving what jou have done, or, if jou 
do not obey, lomkmmng joo This Jmethmg 
ittthm Is ro\sciENCE 

You bate, doubtless, lived long enough to 
eiperience many a conflict, or dispute, between 
your conscience and jour inclmatiom You are 
mclmed to Jo something which jour conscience 
tells you IS ivrong, but conscience not only tells 
you It IS wrong, but urges jou not to do it 
Your Inclinations, or desires, urge jou in the 
contrary direction , and this creates a conflict 
If conscience preraiK, then it approves jour de- 
cision, and von feel h.pp, But, if ujclmation 
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prevails, conscience upbraids, and jou feel mis- 
erable. 

As I have defined education, you will see the 
great importance of educating the conscience. It 
is the leading moral faculty, and must have a 
great influence upon the moral character. For 
the conscience itself may be wrong. It is not 
itself the rule hj which you are to determine 
what is right and wrong. The Word of God is 
the rule. The office of conscience is, to deter 
mine whether any thing you propose to do is 
agreeable to the rule, and to urge you, accord- 
ingly, to do it or not to do it. Suppose you wish 
to determine whether any thing is straight ; you 
lay a rule upon it that you suppose to be straight, 
and if tiiey agree, that settles the matter. Your 
eye, comparing the object with the rule, deter- 
mines whether it is straight or not. But, if the 
rule applied is crooked, your eye is deceived, 
and you misjudge. Conscience is the eye of the 
soul, that compares an action with the rule. The 
conscience, then, must be well instructed. You 
must learn the rule of right from the Word of 
God, and then conscience will always decide 
right. But, if you adopt false notions of right 
and wrong, your very conscience will lead you 
astray. The first thing, then, in the educatiop 
of the heart is, to have it filled with right prir^ • 
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cities; and these you are to obtain from the 

study of tlie Bible, and from listening to the 
instructions of jour parents, teachers, and min- 

The next thing is alw y i h tffi ' f 

wig d d 

h g p w ak h 
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to submit to the dictates of con- 
science. The will, in our fallen and depraved 
state, is turbulent and unsubmissive. It is not 
disposed to submit lo the law of God, nor to 
those wliom God has set over us. Yet there is 
nothing of more importance to our happiness and 
usefulness than the early subjection of die wiH, 
If you determine that you will always have youi 
own will, you will certainly be unhappy ; for it i3 
impossible that you should always have your own 
way. But if yon early accustom yourself to 
give up your own will ; to submit to the will 
of God, as made known to you in his word and 
Providence, — to submit to your parents, as those 
whom God has set over you, and lo your own 
conscience, as the faithful monitor which God 
has placed in your own bosom, — then you will be 
as happy as you can be in this imperfect state. 
This you will not accomplish all at once. It 
must be the result of experience, trial, and dis- 
cipline, with the grace of God in your heart. 
But if you begin to cultivate the habil of sub- 
mission, in early life, it will save you many a 
severe struggle and much unhappiness. You 
have doubtless learned, before this time, that you 
always get into difficulty at home, when you set 
out to have your own will. And perhaps you 
have sometimes, in your impatience at contra- 
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diction secretly wished that you were of age, 
beyond the control of your parents, that you 
might do as you pleased. But I assure you, both 
from my own experience and from what I have 
seen of the world, that you wiil not find it any 
easier to have your own will, after you come to 
act for yourself. You will not succeed in any 
thing you undertake to do for others, unless you 
give up jour own will ; neither will you succeed 
in making society agreeable to yourself. Sup- 
pose you go to a shoemaker, to get a pair of 
shoes made, and as soon as you begin to tell him 
how you wish them done, he answers, " I under- 
stand my business ; if you want a pair of shoes, 
I'll make them for you, but nobody can teach 
me how to do my work?" You would say, 
" He is a surly creature ■ I'll have nothing to 
d 1 1 m O pp ) com- 
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his employer, even if what he is directed to do 
may appear to him unwise. The only way that 
you can succeed, and be happy, in any thing you 
may undertake to do for others, is, to submit 
your will to tlieirs, and do cheerfully, and with- 
out objection, what they require — provided, only, 
that they do not require you to do wrong. If 
you will look back, you will find that this leilfkl- 
ness has been the cause of all the trouble you 
have got into with your parents, and of nearly all 
the altercations you have had with your broth- 
ers, sisters, and companions. And, if you retain 
this disposition, it will make you miserable, 
whatever station in society you may occupy. 

A little boy, named Truman, lost his own moth- 
er ; and when he was four or five years of age, his 
father married again. His new mother was an 
excellent lady, very affectionate and kind-heaited 
toward the children. But one day, when she 
was teaching Truman how to read, she could 
not make him say his lesson correctly. She 
therefore used the rod till he submitted, and 
read as he ought. He was afterwards over- 
heard talking with himself, about his conduct : 

"Tru, what made you treat your dear mother 
so? Hasn't she always been kind to you?" 
" Yes, I know she has. She loves me, and 
tries to do me all the good she can." " Then 
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how could you be so naughty, to treat her so ? ' 
" I know I have been a very naughty boy, and 
treated her very bad indeed when she has been 
very kind to me ; and she was trying then to 
teach me for my own good." "What can you 
say for yourself, then 1 How did you come to 
behave soT' " I can't say anything for my- 
self; I know it was very moan. I feel ashamed 
to think I could treat her so; and I'll never do 
it again as long as I live. But I thought I would 
just try for once, and sec who was master." 

The object of this little boy was to have hia 
own will. He was not willing to submit to his 
mother, till he had tried his strength, to see 
whose will should prevail. He got a severe 
chastisement, and, had to submit after all. And 
BO it will always be with you, if you set out with 
the determination, if possible, always to have 
your own will. You will be always getting into 
difficulty, and gain nothing by it in the end. 

in The Affections — I shall m'tundertalve 
m this place, to give a full and complete defini- 
tion of the affections It will answer my pres- 
ent purpose, to say that the afechons are the 
feelings or emotions of the heart Thi" miy 
not be philosophically accurate, but when my 
readers come, at a more ad* inced age, to study 
mental and moral philoaophy, they can enlarge 
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their views For tII practical purp e this will 
answer And what I mean by tdutaltnff tht 
qfeettoiis is to acquire the lub t of controllii g 
the feelings =o as to suppress tlie bjd and cQlti" 
vate the good You hear people talk of good 
and bad dis^sHiorf! But a good di'.posilion is 
only the preponderance of good feelings or in 
other words where good feeJiiigg nnd ^ood teiii 
per=i prevail we say that person hus a good dis- 
po'iition but if bad fed ng's atid l d tempers 
predomiiidle we say hi, has a bad disposition 
There is no doubt a difference in natural dis- 
posicionh But uith suitable eifort^. nd e=pe- 
cidlly with the aid of Gods grdce much may 
be done to culm ate ind improve them 

With these preliminary remacka I proceed to 
gne some rules for the cuUivatiim oi the affeo 
tions 

1 Check the first risin « of ill temper. 
— The smith, who makes an edged tool, — - an axe, 
a knife, cr any such instrument, — first works 
the iron and steel into the form which he wishes, 
and then tempers it. While he is working it, 
he wants to keep it soft, so that he can work it 
easy ; and this he does by keeping it hot. But 
after he gets it finished, he heats it in the fire, 
and dips it in water, so as to cool it suddenly, 
and that makes it hard. But, if he left it so, it 
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would be 80 hsrd tliat it would breik aJl to 
pieces as soon as it was iisef). So be holds it 
agaiu over the fire, and beats it a little, to take 
out a part of the temper, and make it just of tbe 
hardness tbat be wishes. An instrument that is 
very hard is called Jtigh^empercd ; one that is 
very sell is low-tcmpercJ. This is a good illus- 
tration of ttmper as it appedrs in us. A Jiigk 
temper is oqe tbat is easily exulted, and tbat runs 
so high as to be in danger of doing great mis- 
chief. A hie temper is a disposition easy and 
indifferent, like a knife tempered &o little tbat 
tbe edge ir'ill turn tbe first lime it is used. Now 
you want temper enough not to be indifferent, 
but not so much as to fly all in pieces. And 
I know nothing on which your u=efiilness and 
happiness more depend, than in the proper reg- 
ulation of your temper ; and not your own hap- 
piness aJone, but the happiness of all around 
you. One of tbe first and greatest moral lessons 
is, to learn to control your temper. " He that 
is slow to anger," says Solomon, " is better than 
the mighty; and be that ruleth his spirit, than 
he tbat taketh a city." But, " He that bath no 
rule over his own spirit is like a city that is 
broken doivn and without walh." By indulg- 
ing an ungoverned temper, you expose yourself 
to many evils. You show the weak points of 
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but, on tlie contrary, cultivate and ciierish good- 
nature, in every possible way. Strive to be 
pleased vi'ith every thing around you, unless it 
is positively bad ; and never suffer the ili-humors 
of others to disturb your own tranquillity. The 
noisy cataract comes splashing its muddy waters 
over the side of the mountain, leaping from rock 
to rock, now shouting, now murmuring, now 
scolding, now rushing on in the wildest fury, 
till it plunges into the great river ; but the river 
rolls quietly on its majestic way, undisturbed by 
the babbling waterfall, which only makes a mo- 
mentary ripple upon the surface of its placid 
waters. But, suppose the river should stop its 
course, to quarrel with the noisy waterfall, what 
would be the consequence? The whole country 
would be inundated with the fury of its pent- 
up waters. You cannot afford to get angry with 
every one that is disposed to treat you ill. It 
costs too much. Did you ever see a dog bark- 
ing at the moon? And what did the moon dot 
It went right straight on, and minded nothing 
Sbout it. The moon can't afford to stop and 
quarrel with the dog that barks at it. 

" I know it is very foolish to be angry," per- 
haps you will say ; " but how can I help iti I 
am suddenly provoked, and fail into a passion 
before I have time to think of it." The best 
12 
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remedy I can recommend is, that you make it a 
rule never to be angry till you have had time t 
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cause of thankfulness you have, every day, for his 
goodness. And what has he done that you should 
fret against him? He has perhaps suffered your 
will to be crossed ; but he has done it for jour 
good. Think, also, how this will appear a hun- 
dred years hence 1 " How will my fietfulness 
appear, when I look hack upon it, from another 
world ? " And if there were no sin in it, is there 
not much folly? — for "why should I make 
myself miserable?" 

2 NbVLR ri\i. THE LEAST INDULCENCB TO 

A JEALOUS OB Epjviois SPIRIT — Tohdjealoui, 
IS to suspect others of being unfriendlj to us, 
or of a design to mjure ua To be (niious is 
to be di pleased with the prosperity of others, 
especiali) if thej are likel) to e\cel us The 
effect of theae two passions upon the diipcsition 
la very similar If jou are jealous of any per- 
son you will be alwajs looking for some esil 
design 10 his conduct and jour imagination 
will cmjure up a thousand things that never had 
any existence e\cept in your own mind This 
passion habitually indulged, very cften settles 
down into a kind of monomamn, or partial in- 
sanity Iha\eknonn persons whose imagin- 
ings, through the influbnce of jeolLUs; became 
realities to their minds and they would roundly 
assert as facts, the things that they had imag- 
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ined respecting others. Such persons are per- 
petually in trouble, because they fancy some one 
is plotting against them. Your own comfort, 
therefore, depends on your suppressing the first 
motions of this evil affection. While you should 
be on your guard against imposition, and never 
confide implicitly in strangers, nor put your- 
self in the power of any one whose character 
has not been proved, yet you sliould presume 
others to be friendly till they show themselves 
(rtherwise, and always give their conduct the 
best construction it will bear. 

Let me give you an example. There is Laura 
Williams, — she is always in trouble, for fear some 
one does not like her. If any of her companions 
seem to take more notice of some other one 
than of herself, she begins to be jealoas that 
their professions of friendship are not real ; and 
if any one happens not to notice her for once, 
Bhe considers it a slight ; and so her feelings are 
perpetually disturbed. She is never happy. 
Sometimes she will weep, as if her heart would 
break, for some fancied slight ; when, in reality, 
she has no occasion for trouble, and might just 
as well laugh as cry. She will be unhappy as 
long as she lives, and perhaps crazy before she 
dies, if she does not overcome this passion. 
Envy is a more depraved passion than jeal- 
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mtsy ; but the effect upon the character is nearly 
similar. You will find a melancholy illustration 
of the nature and effects of envy, in the story of 
Haman, in the Book of Esther. Though exalted 
to the second place in the kingdom, he could not 
eiljoy his elevation, so long as Mordecal the Jew 
sat in the king's gate. He could endure no 
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renders him despicable and miserable. 

3. Acquire the habit of rbgardino every 
ONE WITH peelings OP GOOD- wi LL. — There 
are some persons, who accustom themselves tc 
look upon others with a critical eye, and seem 
to take pleasure in detecting and exposing their 
12 • 
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Jaihogs. This leads to misanthropy; it makes 
people ill-natured. It lead, them to look upon 
almost every one as an ohjeot of aversion. If 
this disposition begins in earl; life, and continues 
to be cultivated, it will grow and increase, till it 
settles at last into ■ sour, morose, malignant 
temper, th.at can never look with pleasure or 
satisfaction upon any human being. 

Instead of indulging such a temper, you 
should look with feelings of g„d.,m upon 
ever, one. Do not regard others with a critical 
eye. If they are not incorrigibly bad, so as to 
render them dangerous associates, overlook their 
faults, and study to find out some redeoming 
qualities. Coniider that they bolong to the same 
great family -that they are as good by nature 
■! yourself— that the, have immortal souls, to 
be saved or lost. Try what eJou.es or apologies 
you can find for their faults in the circumstances 
m which the, have been bred. And though you 
may not tn fit to make choice of them as your 
fi-iends, yet/irf Undly tm,ard, thai,. But es- 
pecially, do not forgot that yon are not faulilea 
yourself This will exert a softening infiuenee 
upon your own character; and ,ou will find 
youraclf much more happy in .tadying the good 
qualities of others, and exercising feelings of 
charity and good-will toward them, than you will 
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in criticising and finding fault. The one course 
will make you amiable and happy, — the other, 
unlovely and miserable 

4 GHE FREE INDULGENCE TO ETERY KOBLE 

AND GENEROUS SENTIMENT. — Rcjoice whcH you 
eee others prosperous Why should you he un- 
happy that another la more prosperous than your- 
self, if you are not injured by it J If you lore 
your neighbor as yourself, his prosperity will be 
as grateful to you as your own. Rejoice, also, 
in the excellence of others. A truly noble heart 
loves excellence for excellence's sake. A gen- 
erous heart is forgetful of self; and when it sees 
excellence, it is drawn toward it in love. It 
would scorn to put little self between it and a 
worthy object. 

This disposition should also be carried out in 
action. A generous and noble spirit will not al- 
ways be contending for its own rights. It will 
yield rather than contend. Contention, among 
companions and associates, for each other's riglits, 
is a source of great unhappiness ; and when it 
becomas habitual, as it sometimes does among 
brothers and sisters at home, it spoils the dispo- 
sition. " That is mine," says one. "No," says 
the other, " it is not yours, it is mine." And 
without waiting quietly to look into the matter, 
and investigate the question of right, they fall 
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into a sharp Contention The matter in ques- 
tion waa. a merp.trifle It Wds not worth the sao 
liRce of good-nature which it co'-t Hou much 
better both would icci, to keep good natured, 
and give each other the reasons for their cliims, 
and if they cannot agree, for one or the other to 
yield ! - Or, rather, how much more noble, if the 
contention- be, which shall be allowed the privi- 
lege of yielding! There is more pledsure m one 
act of generosity than in all thd.t cjji be enjojed 
by sdfish possession, and nothing will render 
yon more lovely in the ejes of others than a 
noble and generous di'^posilion 

5. Bb Gentle — Gentleness is opposed to all 
severity and roughne'iS of manners It diffuses 
a mild, bland, amiable spirit through a!l the be- 
havior. It has much to do with the cultivation 
of the affections Where thi= is wanting, none 
of the amiable affei-tions will flounsh A gentle 
^irit will show itself in a gentle behasior, and a 
gentle behavior will react upon the spirit, and 
promote the growth of all the mild Mid amiable 
affections. You can distinguish the gentle by 
the motion of the head, or the sound ot their 
footsteps. Their movements are quiet and noise- 
less. There is a charm in their behavior which 
operates to secure for them the good opmico] 
of all. 
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C Be KIND — E^ery kind act that i" per- 
formed increases the kind feelings of the heart 
If jou treat your brothers and sKers kindly 
you will feel roore kindly toward them, while 
if you treat them with hir^hness and seventy, or 
ill-treat them in any manner, it will sail up 
yout affections toward them, and you will be 
more inclined to treat them with coolne^': and 
indifference If you are habitually kind to even 
one, embracing every opportunity in jour power 
to perfcrm aomc office of kindness to others ym 
will find your good will toward all mcreaiing 
You will be univeraallj beloied, and every one 
will be kind to you See that little girl ' She 
has run back to as^iit lier little brother, who has 
lost his bhoe in the mud How kindly she 
speaks to him, to soothe his feelings and wipp 
hia tears' ^ome sisters thit I hiie seen would 
have been impatient of the dehy, and scolded 
him in a croas and angrj manner for the trouble 
be made But with a heart full of sjmpathv she 
forgets herself, aud is intent only on helping him 
out of trouble, and quieting his grief But she 
has hardly got under way again, before she meets 
a little girl who has just fdllea down ind spilled 
her berries, crying over her loss. Without once 
thinking of the trouble it would give her, she 
epeaka kindly to the little girl, helps her pick up 
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the lost fruit and then assists her to pick enough 
more to make up her lo^s Every where she ia 
just ao alwayi gJad f an oppottunitj to show 
kindness to everj one ahe meets And =he gets 
her pay as she goes alon^r The happiness she 
feels m thus being able to contribute to the 
comfort of others it far beyond any thing she 
couJd receive from mere selfish enjoyment And, 
m addition to this she gets the good will of 
others which makes them kind to her in re- 

7 Keep self out of iieh and show an 

INTEREST IN THE AtrURS OF OTHEH- This 

wiU not only interest others in you but it will 
t^d to sfifle selfishness in your own heart, and 
to cultivate di-sinterested feeling Sjmpathize 
with others, enter mto their feelings and en- 
deavor, m heart and feeling to make iheir inter- 
eat jour own "^o that there may be a soil for 
disinterealed feeling to grow in If jlu see 
others enjoymg them-sehes rejoice «ith them. 
Make the cate your own and be glad that they 
haie occasion to rejoRc Rejoice with them 
that do r^oice It you haie trulj benevo- 
lent feelmgs it will certainly be an occasion of 
joj to you to see them prosperous and happy, 
whoever they are On the other band sympa- 
thize with misery and distress Vteop with 
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Ihem that weep." Wherever you see misery, 
let it affect your heart. And never fail, if it is 
in your power, to offer relief. And, often, you 
can afford the best relief to those of your own 
age, — your companions, but especially your in 
feriors, — by showing that you are affected with 
their troubles, that you sympathize with them. 
Cultivate the habit of feeling for others. When 
you see or read of the sufferings of the poor, 
when you read of the condition of the heathen, 
who know not the way of salvation, let your 
sympathies flow fortli toward them. Learn to 
feel for others' woe, and it will improve your 
own heart. But, besides this, you will find 
yourself rewarded with the affections of others. 

Thus I have given you a few brief hints, to 
show how the affections may be cultivated. I 
must leave you to apply them in practice to 
every-day life, and to carry out the principle, 
in its application to all the circumstances in 
which you may be placed ; which principle is, 
as much as possible, to repress and refrain from 
exercising every bad feeling or affection, and to 
cherish and cultivate the good, bringing them 
into exercise on every fit occasion, that they 
may grow into habits. 

You will see, by what I have said under the 
various heads of this chapter, that the idea o' 
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educating the heart is no raere Jigure of speech, 
but a reality, of great importance to your char- 
acter and wc!l-being through life. Your pa- 
rents and teachers will, of course, pay atten- 
tion to this matter ; but they cannot succeed 
in it without your cooperation. And with you 
it must be an every-day work. You must carry 
it out in all your conduct and feelings, and seek 
the grace of God to aid you in so ditficult a 
work. Without an educated heart, you will 
never be fit to fill the station designed for a 
WOMAN. A woman's excellence and influence 
lie in the hart; and no outward accomplish- 
ments can compensate for the want of a good 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION OP THE MIND. 

The term Mind is often employed to signify 
all the faculties of the soul. But I shall use il 
in application to the intellectual faculties, in dis- 
tinction from the moral as I have emploved 
heart to denote the moral in distinction from the 
intellectual I shill not undertdkc to give a 
strictly ^.h)! = phical distinction of the mental 
faculties but ahill comprehend them in the 
following dnisioa which is sufficient for my 
purpose, to mt Perception Rtasoit or Lnder 
standing Jii l^m nt, Meiiory and Imagination 
p£RCEPTio\ is the fdcultv that receives ideas 
into the mind ; as, when you look at a tree, im- 
mediately the idea of a tree is impressed on the 
mind through the sense of sight; or, when you 
touch an object, the idea of that object is im- 
pressed on your mind through the sense of 
touch; or, you may receive the idea of a spirit, 
from the explanations which you hear or read. 

The Reason or Undeiistaxding, is the fac- 
ulty that considers, analyzes, and compares ideas 
13 
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received into the mind, and forms coDcIusions 
concerning them- For example, suppose you 
had never seen a watch: one is presented to 
you, and, as soon as jour eye rests upon it, you 
form an idea respecting it. Perhaps this idea is 
no more than that it is a very curious object. 
But, immediately, your understanding is employed 
in considering what it is, the perceptive faculty 
still being occupied in further discoveries. From 
the fact that there is motion, you conclude there 
must be some power within it ; for motion is 
not produced without power. Here is consider- 
ation and conclusion, which is a regular opera- 
tion of reason. But, to make further discoveries, 
jou open the watch, to examine its parts. This 
is analyzing. You examine all the parts that 
you can see, on removing the case. You still see 
motion — all the wheels moving in regular order; 
but the cause of the motion, the power that 
moves, is yet unseen. You perceive a chain 
wound around a wheel, and attached to another 
wheel, around which it is slowly winding itself; 
and this chain appears to regulate the whole 
movement. You conclude that the power must 
be in this last-named wheel. Here is a con- 
clusion from analyzing, or examining the parts 
separately. 
The Judgment is the Same as what is popu- 
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larly styled o » en e It s that faculty which 
p,o»o EO.S a Jeo ! o n , e . of .11 the mfor- 
matio bef re the n nd n any g en F 

eiamile t j u w h to detetn ne h 

yoii V 11 attend you first obta n all h in ma 
tion you can re pect g the d ffer n hoo 
claim yo r attent on You con d d n 

paie tl e ad antages of each a d you decide 
accord ng to your mpre on of their compara- 
tive mer ts Tl e faculty vh ch forms this de- 
csio s called the j«/« at 1 on will readily 
perce e hov rerv nport.nl t\ , faculty is; tot 
a perso, may be ery lear ed aid yet a very 
great duna in every thing of a pr.cticd n.ture, 
if he fails in judgment or common sense. His 
learning will be of very httle us. to bim, be- 
cause he has not sense to use it to advantage. 

The Memoby is the faculty which rrfoiiu the 
knowledge that is received into the mind. It is 
a wonderful f.culty. It may be compared to sn 
immense closet, with a countless number and 
variety of shelves, drawers, and cells, in which 
articles .re stored .way for future use, only one 
of which can he examined by the proprietor at 
the same lime, and yet so arruiged that be know, 
just where to look for the article he wants. It is 
supposed that no impression, once made upon the 
memory, can be obliterated; and yet the im- 
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pression may not be called up for years. It lies 
there, till some association of ideas brings it up 
again ; the faculty not being able to present more 
than one object distinctly before the mind at the 
same instant. 

The Imagination is that faculty which forms 
pictures in tlie mind of real or unreal scenes. It 
is the faculty that you exercise in your fanciful 
plays, and when your mind runs forward to the 
time that you expect to be engaged in the busy 
scenes of life, and you picture to yourself pleas- 
ures and enjoyments in prospect. It is the fac- 
ulty chiefly exercised by the poet and the writer 
of fiction. 

You will, perhaps, be tired of this explanation ; 
but it was necessary, in order to prepare the way 
for what I have to say on the education of the 
mind. From the definition of education already 
given, you will perceive that my ideas differ 
very much from those entertained by most young 
people. Ask a young person what he is goincf 
to school for, and he will answer, " To learn." 
And his idea of learning is, simply, to acquire 
Jcnomledge. This, however, is but a small part 
of the object of education. And this idea oilen 
leads youth to judge that much of what they are 
required to study is of no value to them ; be- 
cause they think they shail have no use for the 
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particular science they are studying, in practical 
life. The chief objects of mental education are, 
to cultivate and discipline the mind, and to 
store it with those great facts and principles 
which compose the elements of all knowledge. 
The studies to be pursued, then, are to be chosen 
with reference to these objects, and not merely 
f \ p f k g d e- 
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standing the design of education to be, to dis- 
cipline the mind, and furnish it with the elements 
of knowledge, there is no science, no branch 
of learning, but what is useful for these objects; 
and the only question, where education cannot 
be liberal, is. What branches will best eecure 
these ends? 

13* 
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This understanding of the ohjecls of educa- 
tion is also necessary, to stimulate the young 
to prosecute their studies in the most profitable 
manner. If their object were merely to acquire 
knowledge, the more aid they could get from 
their teachers the better, because they would 
thus obtain information the more rapidly. But 
the object being to discipline the mind, call 
forth its energies, and obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of elementary principles, what is stud- 
ted out, by the unaided efforts of the pupil, is 
worth a hundred times more than that which 
is communicated by an instructor. The very 
effort of the mind which is requisite to study 
out a sum in arithmetic, or a difficult sentence 
in language, is worth more than it costs, for the 
increased power which it imparts to the faculties 
90 exercised. The principles involved in the 
case will, also, by this effort, be more deeply 
impressed upon the mind. Such efforts are also 
exceedingly valuable, for the confidence which 
they inspire in one's power of accomplishment, 
I do not mean to commend self-confidence in a 
bad sense. For any one to be so confident of 
his own power as to think he can do things 
which he cannot, or to fancy himself qualified 
ch he is not able to fill, is foolish 
t, to know one's own ability to 
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do, and have confidence in it, is indispensable to 
success in any undertaking. And this confi- 
dence is inspired by unaided efforts to overcome 
difficulties in the process of education, AS an 
instance of this, I recollect, when a boy, of en- 
countering a very difficult sum in arithmetic. 
After spending a considerable time on it, with- 
out success, I sought the aid of the school 
teacher, who failed to render me any assistance. 
I then applied to several other persons, none of 
whom could give me the desired information. 
Thus I was thrown back upon my own resources. 
I studied upon it several days without success. 
After worrying my head with it one evening, I 
retired to rest, and dreamed out the whole pro- 
cess. I do not suppose there was any thing 
supernatural in my dream ; but the sum was the 
absorbing subject of my thoughts, and when 
sleep had closed the senses, they stili ran on the 
eame subject. Rising in the morning with a 
clear head, and examining the question anew, 
it all opened op to my mind with perfect clear- 
ness; all difticuliy vanislied, and in a few mo- 
ments the problem was solved. I can scarcely 
point to any single event, which has had more 
influence upon the whole course of my life than 
this. It gave me confidence in my ability to 
succeed in any reasonable undertaking. But 
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for this confidence, I should never have thought 
of entering upon the most useful undertakings 
of my hfe. But for this, you would never have 
seen this book, nor any other of the numerous 
works which I have been enabled to furnish for 
the benefit of the young. I mention this cir- 
cumstance here, for the purpose of encouraging 
you to independent mental effort. In prosecut- 
ing your studies, endeavor always, if possible, 
to overcome every difficulty without the aid of 
others. This practice, besides giving you the 
confidence of which I have spoken, will give 
you a much better knowledge of the branches 
you are pursuing, and enable you, as you ad- 
vance, to proceed much more rapidly. Every 
difficulty you overcome, by your own unaided 
efforts, will make the nest difficulty less. And 
though at first you will proceed more slowly, 
your habit of independent investigation will 
soon enable you to outstrip all those who are 
still held in the leading-strings of their teachers. 
A child will Jearn to walk much sooner by being 
let alone, than to be provided with a go-cart. 
Your studies, pursued in this manner, will be 
much more interesting; for you are interested 
in any study just in proportion to the effort of 
mind it costs you. 

The perceptive faculty is developed first of 
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•II. It begms to be exercised by the child he- 
fore it can speak, or even understand language. 
Reason aad judgment are more slow in their 
developmeat, though they begin to be exercised 
at a very early period. Memory is exercised as 
soon as ideas are received into the mind. The 
imagination, in the natural course of things, is 
developed latest of all ; but it is often forced out 
too early, like flowers In a hot-bed, in which 
case it works great injury to the mind. 

You will perceive the great importance of 
bringing out the several faculties of the mind in 
their due proportion. If the memory is chiefly 
cultivated, you will have a great amount of 
knowledge floating loosely in your mind, but it 
will be of very little use. But the proper culti- 
vation of the memory is indispensable, in order 
to render your knowledge available. Nor will 
it do for you to adopt the notion that nothing ia 
to be committed to the keeping of the memory 
which is not fully understood. The memory is 
a servant, which roust consent to do some things 
without knowing the reason why. The imagi' 
nation ia the beautiful flower that crowns the 
top of the plant. But if forced out too early, or 
out of due proportion, it will cover the stalk 
with false blossoms, which, in a little time, will 
wilher, and leave it dry and useless. The per 
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eeption, reason, and judgment, require a long 
course of vigorous exetoiae and severe training, 
in order to lay a solid foundation of character. 

I shall leave this subject here, without sug- 
gesting any particular means of cultivating the 
mind, leaving you to apply the principles here 
laid down to your ordinary studies. But in 
seveia] suhsequent chapters, I shall have some 
reference to what I liave said here. 
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Reading occupies a very important place in 
education. It is one of the principal means of 
treasuring up knowledge. It is, therefore, highly 
necessary that a taste for reading should be early 
cultivated. But a mere taste for reading, un- 
controlled by intelligent principle, is a dangerous 
appetite. It may lead to ruinous consequences. 
The habit of reading merely for amusement, is a 
dangerous liahit. Reading for amusement fur- 
nishes a constant temptation for reading uhat is 
injurious. It promotes, also, an unprofitable 
manner of reading. Reading in a hasty and 
cursory manner, without exercising your own 
thoughts upon what you read, induces a bad 
habit of mind. To profit by reading depends, 
not so much on the quantity which is read, as 
upon the manner in which it is read. You may 
read a great deal, in a gormandizing way, as 
the glutton consumes food, and yet be none the 
better, but the worse for what you read. 

If you would profit by reading, you must, in 
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the first place, be careful what you read There 
are a multitude of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and newspaper'!, in circulation at the present 
daj, which cannot be read, e'speciall) by the 
young, without great injurj, both to the mind 
and heirt If anj one should propose to lou to 
associate «ith men and women of the louLst and 
most abandoned chdracter, joa would slinnli 
from the thought — you would be indignant at 
the proposition But it iv not the mere bodily 
presence of such characters that makes their so- 
ciety dingtrous It is the communion which 
you haie with their minda and hearts, in their 
conduct and conversation But a great portion 
of the popular litcrnture of the day is written by 
such characters B> reiding their writings, you 
come into communion with their minds and 
hearts, as much a~. if )ou were personally in 
their company In their writings, the fancies 
which hll their corrupt minds and the fal-e and 
dingerous principles which dwell in their de- 
praied hearts, are tnn=ferred to piper to cor- 
rupt the unwirj reader Here are, likewise, 
glowing descriptions dI evd conduct, more fasci- 
nating to the jouthful heart thin the example 
Itself would be, because the mischief is artfully 
concealed behind the drapery of fine literary 
taste, and beautiful language. There are, like- 
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wise, many such writini>;=, the productions of 
persons of moral lives, but of corrupt prmnples, 
which are equallj ddngerous You would not 
associate with a person whom jou knew to be 
an unprincipled character, even though he mighi 
be outwnrdly moral He would be the more 
dangerous, because you would be less on }out 
gu-ird If it If, dan^rerouB to keep companj with 
persons of bdd chiracter or bjd principles, it is 
much more lo to keep companj with bad books 
1 have treated at large on the •subject of tiove^ 
reading, and other obicctionible writings, in my 
" Youjig Lady s Guide " and to th tt I must 
refer 311U, for my reasons, more at length, for 
condemning such reading I shall here only 
Buggesi for the regulation of your reading, a 
few simple rules 

1 AlwMS have some DEPIVITE OBJECT IN 

VIEW, IN YOUR READiNo — While puf-Juing your 
education, you will be so severely taxed with 
hard study, that reading merely for diversion or 
amuseineut does not furnish the relaxation which 
you need. It keeps the body idle and the mind 
Btill in exercise; whereas, the diversion which 
you need, is something that will exercise the 
body and relax the mind. If your object is diver- 
simt, fben it is better to seek it in useful labor, 
sprightly amusements, or healthful walks. I can 
14 
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think of nothing more injurious to the young 
than spending the hoars in which they are re- 
leased from study, hending over novels, or the 
light literature of our trashy periodicals. Not 
' only is the health seriously injured by such means, 
but the mind loses its yigor. The high stimulus 
applied to the imagination creates a kind of 
mental intoxication, which renders study insipid 
and irksome. But reading is an important part 
of education, and some time should be devoted 
to it. Instead of mere amusement, however, 
there are higher objects to be aimed at. These 
are, 1st, to store the mind with useful knowl- 
edge; 2d, to cultivate a correct taste; 3d, to 
make salutary impressions upon the heart. For 
the first, you may read approved works on all 
the various branches of knowledge ; as his- 
tory, biography, travels, science, and religious 
truth. For the second, you may read such 
works of imagination and literary taste aa are 
perfectly free from objection, on the score of 
religion and morality, — and these but sparingly 
at jour age ; for the third, sucli practical works 
of piety aa you will find in the Sabbath school 
library. But, for ail these purposes, the Bible 
is the great Book of books. It contains his- 
tory, biography, poetry, travels, and doctrinal 
and practical essays. Any plan of reading will 
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be essentially defective, which does not contem- 
plate the daily reading of the Bible. You ought 
to calculate on reading it through, in course, 
every year of your life. 

3 Be FT[CEEDI\(.L1 CYREFILWHATIOU READ 

— Do not tjke up a boot, paper or periodical 
that hippens to fall m jour waj beciuse jou 
hate nithing else to read By so doing jou 
will expose your elf to great enh But thoigh 
a book be not decidedly objecti nable it may 
not be vortk read g There are so many good 
books at the present day that it is not wcrfL 
while to spend lime over what is of little value 
and It IS bettor to read the Bible alone tl an to 
spend time o\er a poor biok Avoid e peciilly 
the fictitious stones that jou wdl find m nen';- 
papers and popular magazines Thej are gen 
erally the wor t sfecies of ficticn and tend 
strongly to induce a vitiated taste ai d an appe 
tite f>r noiel reading If yoa once becrme ac 
customed t such reading you will find it pr>. 
duce a kind of moTol intoxxcaUon so tl at jou 
will feel as uneasy h u as the drunkard 
without his cups o he n oke hout his, pipe 
It IS much the safe y fo y n people to be 
wholly directed by h p n ( r their teach- 
ers, if away from h m ) n he hoice of their 
reading. Make it a u e ne e o ead any book. 
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pamplilet, or periodical, fill you have iirst a; 
tained from your parents, teachers, 
that it is safe, and worth reading. 

3. Think as you head. — Do not drink in 
the thouglits of others as you drink water; but 
examine them, and see whether they carry convic- 
tion to your own mind ; and if they do, think them 
over, till they become incorporated with your 
own thoughts, part and parcel of your own mind. 
Lay up facts and principles in your memory. 
Let the beautiful thoughts and striking ideas 
that you discover be tre;isured up as so many 
gems and precious stone.';, to enrich and beautify 
your own mind. And let your heart be im- 
pressed and benefited by the practical thoughts 
you find addressed to it. 

4 R —AI h gh 

Idb ppfj kl m 

pp p d f dy b J If f 

dl I d J y by f 1 

my ) d J f d ^ A 

g difm I ybjh dl 

g fdlyhb d -ir 
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Writing, or composing, is one of the best 
exercises of the mind It is, however, I am 
sorry to say, an exercise 'to which young people 
generally show a great aiersion One reason, 
perhaps, is, that, to write well, requires hard 
thinking. But I am inclined to think the chief 
reason is, that the difficulties of writing are 
magnified. There i*:, also, a want of wisdom 
in tlie choice of =ubje< ts Themes are fre- 
quently selected for first efforts, which require 
deep, abstract tliinking ; and the mind not being 
able to grasp them, there is a want of thought, 
which discourages new beginners. The first 
attempts should be made upon subjects that are 
easy and well understood ; such as a well-studied 
portion of history, a well-known story, or a 
description of some familiar scene ; the object 
being to clothe it in suitable language, and to 
make such reflections upon it as occur to the 
mind. Writing is hut thinking on^aper; and 
14" 
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every possible improvement. Then lay it aside 
awhile, and afterwards copy it, with such im- 
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proTemenls as occur at the time. Then lay it 
aside, and after some days revise it again, and 
»ee what further improvements and corrections 
you can make, and copy it a second time. Kyou 
repeat this process half a dozen times, it will be 
all the better. Nor will the time you .spend upon 
it be lost. One such composition will conquer 
all the difficulties in the way of writing; and 
every time you repeat such an effort, you will 
find your mind expanding, and your thoughts 
multipljing, so that, very soon, writing will be- 
come an easy and delightful exercise; and you 
will, at length, be able to make the first draught so 
nearly perfect that it will not need copying. But 
you never will make a good writer by off-hand, 
careless efforts. 

hetter-writing , however, is a very different af- 
fair. Its beauty consists in its simplicity, ease, and 
freedom from formality. The best rule that can 
be given for letter- writing is, to imagine the per- 
son present whom you are addressing, and write 
just what you would say in conversation. All at- 
tempts at effurt, in letter-writing, are out of place. 
The detail of particulars, such as your corre- 
spondent would be interested to know, and the 
expression of your own feelings, are tlie great 
excellences of this kind of writing. Nothing 
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disappoints a person more than to receive a let- 
ter full of fine sentiments, or didactic matter, 
such as lie might find in books, while the very 
information which he desired is left out, and 
perhaps an apology at the close for not giving 
the news, because the sheet is full. In a let- 
ter, we want information of the welfare of our 
friends, together with the warm gush of feeling 
which fills their hearts. These are the true ex- 
cellences of epistolary writing. 
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There is no greater euemj to improsement 
than ail indolent 'ipirit An aversion to eflort 
p-iralyze* eiery noble deiire, and deleats every 
attempt at [diancement If you are niturally 
indolent, }■ u mu'^t put on resolution to over- 
come it, and strive against it with mitirmg vigi- 
lance There is not a single point, in the pro- 
cess of education, at which thi= hydri-headed 
monster mil not meetjo« " The slothful man 
eaith there is a hon without, I shall be «lain in 
the street ' There is alwa)" a lion in the way, 
when slothful spirits are c-Jled upon to make 
any e\ertuin " leant," n, the soiereign arbi- 
ter of their destmy It prevents their attempt- 
ing any thing difficult or laborious If required 
to write a composition, they can't think of any 
thing to write about The Latin leison is dif- 
ficult, this word thcj can't find, that sentence 
they can't read. The sums m arithmetic are so 
hard, they can't do them. And so this lion in 
the way defeats every thing. But those who ex- 
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pec. erer to be any thing, must not suffer such 
a word as can't in their vocabulary. 

It is the same with labor. The indolent dread 
all esertion. When requested to do any thing, 
they have something else to do first, which their 
indolence has left unfinished ; or they have some 
other reason to give why they should not attempt 
it. But if nothing else will do, the sluggard's 
excuse, " Jcaii'f," is always at hand. Were it 
not for the injury to them, it would be far more 
agreeable to do, one's self, what is desired of 
them, than to encounter the painful scowls that 
clothe the brow, when they think of making an 
effort. Solomon has described this disposition 
to the life:— "The slothful man putteth his 
hand in his bosom : il grievelh Aim to take it 
out again." 

But indolence is a source of great misery. 
There are none so happy as those who are al- 
ways active.. I do not mean that they should 
give themselves no relaxation from severe effort. 
But relaxation does not suppose idleness. To sit 
and fold one's hands, and do nothing, serves no 
purpose. Change of employment is the best r&- 
creation. And from the idea of employment, I 
would not exclude active and healthful sports, 
provided they are kept within due bounds. But 
to sit idly staring at vacancy is intolerable 
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There is no enjoyment in it It is a stagnation 
of body anil mind. An indolent person is, to 
the active and industrious, what a stagnant pool 
is to the clear and beautiful lake. Employment 
contributes greatly to enjoyment. It invigorates 
the body, sharpens the intellect, and promotes 
cheerfulness of spirits ; while indolence makes 
a torpid body, a vacant mind, and a peevish, dis- 
contented spirit. 

Indolence is a great waste of existence. Sup- 
pose you live to the age of seventy years, and 
squander in idleness one hour a day, you will 
absolutely throw away about three years of your 
existence. And if we consider that this is taken 
from the waking hours of the day, it should be 
reckoned six years. Are you willing, by idle- 
ness, to shorten your life six years? Then take 
care of the moments. Never fritter away time 
in doing nothing- Whatever you do, whether 
study, work, or play, enter into it with spirit 
and energy ; and never waste your time in saun- 
tering and doing nothing. "Whatsoever thy 
hand iindcth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest." 
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What is worth doing at all is worth the 
undivided attention ; bat Julia can never be 
satisfied to do but one thing at a time. By at- 
tempting to read or to play while dressing, she 
consumes double the time that is necessary. 
She reads at the table, and, in consequence, keeps 
the table waiting for her to finish her meal. She 
will turn her work into play, and thus slight her 
work, and have it to do over again. By the time 
she gets fairly interested in her lesson, her 
attention is arrested by something else, and she 
stops to look or listen. Or she insensibly falls 
into a reverie, and is engaged in building aerial 
castles, till something happens to call back her 
spirit from the fairy world. This will perhaps 
be repeated a dozen times in the study of one 
lesson. The consequence is, the lesson ia ac- 
quired but imperfectly, while twice the needful 
time has been spent upon it. At the same time, 
nothing else has been accomplished. This is 
what I call busy idleness. 
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The true way to accomplish the most, and to 
do it in the best manner, is to confine the atten- 
tion strictly to the thing in hand, and to bend all 
the energies of the mind to that one object, aim- 
ing to do it in the best possible manner, in the 
least possible time. By adopting this principle, 
and acting upon it, you will be surprised to find 
how much more expedjtioasly you will accom- 
plish what you undertake, and how much better 
it will be done. It is indispensable to eucceaa 
in any undertaking. 

Closely connected with this subject, is the 
systemc^ic division of time. Where there is no 
system, one duty will jostle another, and much 
time will be wasted in considering what to do 
next; all of which would be avoided, by having 
a regular routine of dnties, one coming after the 
other in regular order, and so having a set time 
for each. This cannot be carried out perfectly, 
because there will every day be something to do 
that was not anticipated. But it may be so far 
pursued as to avoid confusion and waste of 



time. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ON FINISHING WHAT IS BEGUN, 

Begin-nicjg things and leaving them unfinished, 
exerts a bad influence in the formation of char- 
acter. If it becomes a habit, it will make you 
so fickle that no one will put confidence in 
you. There is Jane Henderson. If yon go into 
her room, yon will find her table strewed, and 
her drawers filled, with compositions begun and 
not completed ; scraps of verses, but no poem 
finished; a dozen letters begun, but not one 
completed; bits of lace commenced, and laid 
aside ; a dozen different squares of patch-work 
begun, but not one full square among them all. 
She wants energy and perseverance to finish 
what she begins; and thus she wastes her time in 
firivolous pursuits. She is very ready to begin ; 
but before she has completed what is begun, she 
thinks of something else that she wishes to do; 
or she grows weary of what she is upon, and so 
leaves it, and tries something else. She lives to 
no purpose, for sha completes nothing; and she 
might as well do nothing, as to complete nothing. 
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If you indulge this practice, it will grow upon 
you, till you wilt become weak, irresolute, fickle, 
and good for pothing. To avoid this, begin 
nothing that is not worth finishing, or that you 
have not good reason to think you will be able 
to finish. But when you have begun, resolutely 
persevere till you have finished. There is a 
strong temptation, with the young, to abandon 
an undertaking, because of the difiiculties in the 
way ; but, if you persevere, and conquer the 
difficulties you meet with, yon will gain confi- 
dence in yourself, and the next time, persever- 
ance in your undertakings will be more easy. 
You may, however, make a mistake, and begin 
what you cannot or ought not to perform; in 
which case, perseverance would only increase 
the evil. 
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Chabacter is formed under a great variety 
of influences. Sometimes a very trifling circum- 
Btance gives direction to the whole course of 
one's life. And every incident that occurs, from 
day to day, is exerting a silent, gradual influ- 
ence, in the formation of your character. Among 
these influences, none are more direct and pow- 
erful than that exerted upon us by the com- 
paniuns with whom we associate ; for we insen- 
sibly fall into their habits. This is especially 
true in childhood and youth, when the character 
is plastic, like soft wax, — easily impressed. 

But we cannot avoid associating, to some ex- 
tent, with those whose influence is injurious. It 
is necessary, then, for us to distinguish society 
into general and particular. General society is 
that with which we are compelled to associate. 
Particular society is that which we choose for 
ourselves. In school, and in all public places, 
you are under the necessity of associating iiome- 
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what with all. Bui those whom you meet, In 
such circumstances, jou are not compelled to 
make intimate friends. You may be courteous 
and polite to all, wherever and whenever you 
meet them, and yet maintain such a prudent 
reserve, and cautious deportment, as not to be 
much exposed to contamination, if they should 
not prove suitable companions. 

But every one needs intimate friends ; and it 
is necessary that these should be well chosen. 
A bad friend may prove your ruin. You should 
therefore be slow and cautious in the formation 
of intimacies and friendships. Do not be sud- 
denly taken with any one, and so enter into a 
hasty friendship; for you may be mistaken, 
and soon repent of it. There is much force in 
the old adage, " All is not gold that shines." 
A pleasing exterior oilen conceals a corrupt 
heart. Before you enter into close intimacies 
or friendships, study the characters of the per- 
sons whom you propose to choose for compan- 
ions. Watch their behavior and conversation; 
and if you discover any bad habits indulged, or 
any thing that indicates a want of principle, let 
them not become your companions. If you 
discover that they disregard any of the com- 
mandments of God, set them down as unsafe 
associates. They will not only be sure to lead 
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you astray, but you can place no dependence 
upon their fidelity If they will break one of 
God's commands, they will another; and you 
can put no confidence in them. But even 
where you discover no such thing, ask the opin- 
itai of your parents respecting them before you 
choose them as your friends. Yet, while you 
are in suspense about the matiet, treat them 
courteously and kindly. But when you have 
determined to seek their friendship, do not im- 
pose yonr friendship on them against their will. 
Remember that they have the same right as 
yourself to the choice of their friends ; and 
they may see some objection to the formation 
of a friendship with yourself. Be delicate, 
therefore, in your advances, and give them an 
opportunity to come half utay. A friendship 
cautiously and slowly formed will be much more 
likely to last than one that is formed in haste. 
But let the number of your intimate and con 
fidential friends be small. It is better to have 
a few select, choice, and warm friends, than to 
have a great number, less carefully chosen, 
whose attachment is less warm and ardent. Bui 
you must not refuse to associate at all with the 
mass of the society where you belong ; espe- 
cially, if you live in the country. You must 
meet them kindly and courteously, on all occap 
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sions where the society in general in which you 
move is called together. You must not affect 
exclusiveness, nor confine yourself to the com- 
pany of your particular friends, at such times. 
But be careful that you do not expose yourself 
to evil influences. 

You ought not, at present, to form any in- 
timate friendships with the other sex. Such 
friendships, at your age, are dangerous; and 
if not productive of any serious present evils, 
they will probably be subjects of regret whea 
you come to years of maturity; for attachments 
may be formed that your judgment will then 
disapprove. 
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Nature aboands with profusion of o 
The trees of Ihe forest are crowned with beauty. 
The flowers of the lieJd are arrayed in the most 
gorgeous combination of beautiful colors, sur- 
passiug the imitation of man. The bowels of 
the earth enclose the richest gems ; and even ita 
dens and caverns are garnished with beautifid 
workmanship, far exceeding the highest achieve- 
ments of art. The animate creation, also, dis- 
plays the same love of beauty. The wild beasts 
are arrayed in the richest furs. The fowls of 
the air, and even the serpent that crawls on the 
earth, are adorned with a profusion of rich and 
beautiful colors. And man, the crowning work 
of the Creator, is adorned with symmetry of 
shape and beauty of features. But, above all, 
the mind itself has one entire faculty for orna- 
ment. The imagination is the flower of the 
mind, which crowns the intellectual tree with 
beauty and glory. 

The voice of nature, therefore, forbids us to 
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banish ornament from our systems of education. 
But etiual!)' does the same voice forbid us to 
make ornament the chief end of education. It 
is neither the beginning nor end of it. The 
rose does not grow on the root of the tree, nor 
does the plant, at its first growth, display its gor- 
geous colors. The trunk of the tree, the stem 
of the plant, the branches and the leaves, all 
precede the flower. Those are the substatt- 
tials, this is the ornament. The former must be 
matured before the latter can appear. So, like- 
wise, the substantial parts of education must take 
precedence of the ornamental. And the flower 
itself is not merely nor mainly for heauli/ ; but it 
is in order to fruit. So the ornamental branches 
of education, in their proper places, are to be 
pursued with an eye to usefulness. However, 
the flower must be a long time budding before 
it blooms ; and so may the ornamental branches 
of education be commenced and pursued a long 
time before they arrive at such perfection as to 
dispfay their beauty, or discover their useful- 

The solid branches, then, are to occupy the 
first place, and receive the chief attention. But 
the ornamental branches, at their proper time 
and in their proper places, are not to be neg- 
lectet^. Young people, however, are inclined to 
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give them an undue importance, and d.^^-uo^u lu 
pursue them to the neglect of that which is solid 
and substantial. David compared the daughters 
of Jerusalem to " corner stones, polished after 
the similitude of a paJace." But the stones 
must be quarried and beaten out into the proper 
shape, before they can be polished. Polishing is 
the last work. This shows the place that is to be 
given to ornamental education. No one can re- 
ceive an ornamental education merely. There 
must first be a solid superstructure; after which 
^ Gomes the polish. There are, however, some or- 
namental branches, which need to be pursued a 
long time, before they arrive at any degree of 
perfection. Such are music, drawing, and paint- 
ing. They cultivate particular faculties; and 
this cultivation must necessarily be slow In its 
progress. Music, as a science, is perhaps as 
useful a discipline of mind as any other study. 
The cultivation of the voice and of the ear, ia 
also of great importance. So, also, is the skil- 
ful use of the fingers, in playing on instruments; 
which is much more easily acquired in childhood 
than at any other period of life. 

Drawing and painting cultivate the eye, and 
impart a quick perception of beauty. They also 
give the power of transferring to paper the im- 
age imprinted on the mind through the sense of 
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sight. These branches are not merely orna- 
mental, but often highly useful. 

A good education is that process by which all 
the faculties and powers of the mind are devel- 
oped in due proportion. That is a one-sided 
education which cultivates highly some particu- 
lar faculties, while it neglects others. Such a 
mind will be deformed and out of proportion. 
To produce a well-balanced mind, the solid parts 
of education must receive the chief attention, 
because they conslitute the very foundation of 
character. Bat it is a great mistake to conclude 
that they are all that is necessary, especially for 
females. By an exclusive attention to the solid 
branches, and that in a high degree, the charac- 
ter is rendered too masculine. There is need of 
the softening influence of those pursuits which 
are designed chiefly to embellish. And this 
should not be forgotten, in the pursuit of letters. 
The imagination and the taste should be culti- 
vated, within proper bounds, so as to give sym- 
metry of character. 

Taste is, perhaps, not a distinct faculty by it- 
self, but rather a combination of the faculties, 
concentrating them upon an object, and giving 
a nice and quick perception of beauty or de- 
formity. It is exercised with respect to lan- 
guage, in discerning its correctness and beauty 
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or its incorrectness and deformity, without any 
process of reasoning or any comparison with 
rules of grammir or rlietortc In a similar man- 
ner, It detects and points out, at a glance, the 
beauty or the delormity, the excellences or de- 
fects, of a picture or a hnd-.cipe, or whateTcr 
object It beholds This facultj, or combination 
of faculties, IS cultivated by the study of music, 
drawing, painting, &,c , with re=pect to the eye 
and ear and in the study of language, with 
re^-pect to the conceptions of the mind, and the 
manner of expre-^aing them I know of nothing, 
in the whole process of educilifn, which con- 
tributes more to personal eIlJo^ncnt than the 
cultivation of a correct ta-^te It alao greatly 
recommends one to the regard of othera And, 
if chistened with piety, it maj contribute to de- 
votional feding, by increasing our admiration of 
the beauties of creation, and through them lead- 
ing us to adore the w isdom of the Cre Kor 
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Tub human system is formed for tdternale 
labor and rest, and not for incessant activity; 
and to provide for this, the night follows tlie day 
and the Sabbath the six days of labor. Bat not 
only is rest necessary after ]al>or, but actiTity 
in a different direction. When you are carry- 
ing a burden of any kind, you find relief in a 
change of position. A poor boy was employed 
in turning a wheel, by which he was enabled to 
do something for his mother. A lady, observ- 
ing him steadily employed at what appeared to 
be a very laborious occupation, inquired whether 
he did not get tired. He replied that he was 
often very tired. " And what do you do when 
you are tired?" she further inquired. "O," 
said he, " I take the other hand." lie had 
learned that a change of position gave him rest. 
Neither the mind nor the body is capable of 
being incessantly exerted, in one directifwi, with- 
out injury. Like the bent bow, they will lose 
their elasticity. The body, after labor, and the 
16 
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mind, after study, need unbending, especially in 
youth, while the muscles of the body have not 
acquired maturity or solidity, and the powers of 
the mind aie yet developing. At this period of 
life relaxation and amusement are e^ecially ne- 
cessary ; and those young persons who eschew 
all play, and confine themselves to books and la- 
bor, must, in the natural course of things, suffer 
both in health and spirits. Healthful play is 
natural to the young, throughout the whole ani- 
mal creation. The lamb, that emblem of inoo- 
cence, is seen sporting in the fields, blithely 
bounding over the hills, as if desirous of ex- 
pressing a grateful sense of its Creator's good- 
ness. There is no more harm in the play of 
children than in the skipping of the lambs. It 
is necessary to restore the bent bow to its natu- 
ral elasticity. It is the voice of nature, which 
cannot be hushed. 

But having said so much, it is necessary to 
guard against improprieties and encesses in 
amusements. And yet, to determine what 
amusements are to be allowed, and what con- 
demned, is no easy matter; for, while some 
kinds of amusement are evil in their own nature, 
aod necessarily injurious, others are evil and 
injurious only on account of their excess, or of 
the ^^anner in which they are pursued, or of the 
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evils that are associated with them. My object 
is, not so much to point out what amusements 
are wrong, as to give you some rules by which 
you can judge for yourself. 

I. Never engage in recreation at an wnsM7(- 
able time. — To neglect dut;/ for the sake of 
amusement is not only wrong, but it will exert 
a bad influence upon your character. It tends 
to produce an immoderate love of amusement, 
and 10 break up all orderly and regular hab- 
its. Let your imariable rule be, "Business 
FIRST, AND TUEN PLEASURE." Never sufffer any 
kind of amusement to break in upon the time 
appropriated to labor or study. 

II. Never do any thing that is disapproeed 
by your parents or guardians. —T^oy de'^ire 
your happiness, and will not deprive you of mj 
enjoyment, unless they see good reason for it. 
They may see evil where you would not per- 
ceive it. They regard your liighest welfare. 
They look beyond the present, to see what influ- 
ence these things will have on your character 
and happiness hereafter. They are also set over 
you of the Lord ; and it is your duty not only to 
submit to their authority, but to reverence their 
counsel. _ 

lU. Engage in no amusement which is (in- 
approved by the most devoted and cmsisienA 
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Christians of your acquaintance I do not meao 
the few fro« and au:,tere person-, who dJuaja 
wear an a-pect of gloom, and cannot bear to 
see the countenances of youth lighted up with 
the srnile of iimocent hilarity But I mean 
those Christiana who wear an aspect of deiout 
cheerfulness, and maintain a huly and consist- 
ent life Their judgment is formed under the 
influence ot devotional feehag, and will not be 
likely to he far from what is just and right 

IV. Do nothing which jou would be afraid 
God should see. — There is no darkness nor 
secret place, where you can hide yourself from 
his s!l-searching eye. Contemplate the Lord 
Jesus Christ as walking by youc side, as he truly 
is in spirit; and do nothing which you would 
be unwilling that he should witness, if he were 
with you in his hodily presence 

V. Do nothing the preparation for which «n- 
fts you for rdigiom duty —H an amusement in 

which you are preparing to engage so takes up 
your mind as to interfere with your devotional 
exercises; if your thoughts run away from the 
Bible that you are reading to anticipated pleaa 
ures; or if those pletsurea occupy your thoughts 
in prayer; you may be sure you are going 

VL Engage in nothing oa, which ifoa caanol 
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first ask God's blessing. Do you desire to engage 
in any thing in which you would not wish to be 
blessed an! prosperedl But Gtd fiily can bless 
and proiper ui m any undertaking If there- 
fore your feelings would be shocked t> think of 
asking Gods blessing on any thing in which you 
would engage it must be beoause your con- 
science tells }OU It IS nroni 

VII Engage in no amusement which uiifits 
you foi detoUonal exern ps —If on returning 
from -i scene of amusement you feel no dispo- 
sition to pray you may be sure something is 
wrong You had better nit repeat the same 
again 

VIII Engage in nothing which tends to (/if- 
sipate sennii!, trnpiesstom — Senousnea'* and a 
sense of eternal things are perfectly consistent 
with serenity and cheerfulness But thoughtless 
mirth or habitual levity ml! drive away such 
impressions Whatever you find has this effect 
IS dangerous to \ouv soul 

IX Reject such amuaements as are generally 
associated tcith eiil — It the infiuences which 
surround any practice are bad you may justly 
conclude that it is unsafe without stopping to 
inquire into the nature of the pracUce it"elf 
Games of chance are assocnted with gambling 
aaA dissipation therefore, I conclude that they 
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cannot be safely pursued, even for amusement. 
Dancing, also, is associated with balls, with late 
hours, high and unnatural excitement, and dis- 
sipation ; it is therefore unsafe. You may know 
the character of any amusement by the com- 
pany in which it is found. 

X. Engage in nothing which necessarily leads 
you into temptation. — You pray every day, (or 
ought to,) "lead us not into temptation." But 
you cannot offer up this prayer sincerely, and 
then run needlessly in the way of temptation. 
And if you throw yourself in the way of it, you 
have no reason to expect that God will deliver 
you from it. 

XI. If you engage in any recreation, and re- 
turn from it with a wounded conscience, set it 
down as evil. — A clear conscience is too valua- 
ble to be bartered for a few moments of pleas- 
ure ; and if you find your conscience accusing 
you for having engaged in any amusement, never 
repeat the experiment. 

XII. Practise no amusement which offends 
your sense of propriety. — A delicate sense of 
propriety, in regard to outward deportment, is 
in manners what conscience is in morals, and 
taste in language. It is not any thing that we 
arrive at by a process of reasoning, but what the 
mind as it were instinctively per 
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sembles the "enae of tiste, and by it one will 
notice any deviation from what h proper before 
he has time to consider wherein the impropriety 
consists. There is a beauty and harmony in 
what is proper and right, which instantly strikes 
the mind with pleasure There is a fitneaa of 
things, and am adaptation of one thing to another, 
in one's deportment, that strikes the beholder 
with sensations of pleisure, like those experi- 
enced on beholding the hirmonious and beauti- 
ful blending of the seien colors of the rainbow 
But when pr(rpndy is disregarded, the impres- 
sion is similar to what ne might suppirae would 
be produced, if the color? of the rainbow 
crossed each other at irreguhr angles, now blend- 
ing together in one, and now separatmg en- 
tirely, producing irregularity and confusion 
The sensation produced upon the eye would 
be unpleasant, if not insufferable Among the 
amusements which come under thf rule are 
the lulgar plats thit abound in low company, 
especiallj such as require the pajment of for- 
feits, to be imposed by the victor In such 
cases, you know not to what mortificition you 
may be subjected Frolics, in geaer d, come 
under this head, where rude and boj-terous 
plaj'i are practi-ed, and otten to a late hour of 
the night, when al! sense ot propriety and even 
of courteoj 13 often forgot-en 
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XIII. Engage in nothing of dmihtful propriety. 
— The apostle Paul teachea that it is wrong to 
do any thing the propriety of which we doubt ; 
oecause, Ly doing that which we are not fully 
persuaded is right, we violate our conscience. 
It is always best to keep on the safe side. Il 
you were walking near the crater'of a volcano, 
fou would not venture on ground where there 
ivas any danger of breaking through, and falling 
into the burning lake. You would keep on the 
ground where it was safe and sure. And ."o we 
should do, in regard to all questions of right and 
wrong. Ifeocr venture where file ground trem- 
bles under your feet 

XIV. Do nothing which you will remember 
with regret on t/our dying bed. — It is well al- 
ways to keep death in view; it has a good 
effect upon our minds. The death-bed always 
brings with it pains and sorrows enough. Il is 
a sad thing to make work for repentance at such 
an hour. That is an honest hour. Then we 
shall view things in their true light. Ask your- 
self, then, before entering into any scene of 
amusement, how it will appear to yoti when 
you come to look back upon it from your dy- 
ing bed. 

XV. Do nothing in the midst of which you 
would be afraid to meet death. — When prepar- 
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thousand parts of the intricate machinery of 
which our mortaj bodies are composed. No 
skill can provide against it. We ought not, 
therefore, to trust ourselves, for a single moment, 
in any place or condition where we are unwil. 
ling to meet death, 

XVI. Do nothing for which you will be afraid 
to answer at the bar of God. — There every se- 
cret thing will be revealed. What was done in 
the darkness will be judged in open day. " Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight 
of thine eyes : but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment." A 
young man, on leaving home to enter the army, 
was supplied with a small Bible, which, though 
a thoughtless youth, he always carried in his 
pocket. On one occasion, after a battle, he 
took out his Bible, and observed that there was 
a bullet hole in the cover. His first impulse 
was, to turn over the leaves, and read the verse 
on which the ball rested. It was the passage 
just quoted. It brought before his mind all 
the scenes of mirth and sinful pleasure in which 
he had been engaged, and pressed upon him the 
fearfiil truth, that for all of them he was to be 
brought into judgment. It was the means of 
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awakening him to a sense of his condition, and 
led to a change of heart and life And why 
should not the same solemn impression rest 
upon your mind, with re'jpect to all ^>cenes of 
pleasure, and lead jou carcfullj to atoid what- 
ever you would not willingly meet at that awful 
tribunal t 

If you apply these tests to the various amuse- 
ments that are in vogue among young people, 
you may readily discern what you can safely 
pursue, and what you must sternly reject. It 
will lead you, especially, to detect the evils of 
all theatrical performances, balls, cards, and dan- 
cing parties, country frolics, and all things of 
a like nature. But it will not deprive you of 
one innocent enjoyment. A girl, ten or twelve 
years old, made a visit to a companion about 
her own age. Both of them were hopefully pious. 
On returning home, she toid het mother she 
was sure Jane was a Christian. " Why do you 
think so, my daughter?" inquired the mother. 
"O," said the daughter, " sAe plays like_ a 
Christian." In her diversions she carried out 
Christian principles, and manifested a Christian 
temper. This is the true secret of innocent 
recreation ; and it cuts off all kinds of amuse- 
ment that cannot be pursued in a Christian-like 
maimer. 
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The apostle James saja, the tongue js aa 
unrulv member, and (hit it js easier to control 
a horse or a slup, or even to iarae wild beasta 
and serpents, than to goiern the ton>ne And, 
though a very httle member, it la cipable of 
domg immense mi&ohief He even likens it 
to a fire A ier> smnll "park, thrown into a 
he<ip ol dry shavings, in a viooden houie, in a 
great city, vmII make a terrible fire It may 
burn lip the whole cit} So a ver) few words, 
careles-ly spoken bj an nnioverned tongue, may 
set a whole neighborhood on fire You cannot, 
therefore, be too careful how jou enijiloy jour 
tongue It IS of the highe-t importance to 
your chiract-'r and usefulnes'i, that jou early 
acquire the habit of controlling this unruly 
member For the purpose of aiding jou in this, 
I shall give a few simple rules 

RULES FOR GOVERNlJiG THE TONGUE. 

I. TVemk before you speak. — Many persor.o 
open their mouths, and set their tongues a-going. 
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like the clapper of a wind-mill, as though the 
object was, to see how many words could be 
uttered in a given time, without any regard to 
liieir guality, — whether sense or nonsense, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. A tongue, 
trained up in this way, will never be governed, 
and must become a source of great mischief. 
But accubtom yourMf, before you speak, to 
consider whether what you are going to say 
is worth speaking, or whether it can do any 
mischief. If you cultivate this habit, your 
mind will speedily acquire an activity, that will ( 
enable you to make this consideration without 
wailing so long before answering your compan- 
ions as to be observed ; and it will impobe a salu- 
tary restraint upon your loquacity ; for you will 
find others often taking the lead of conversa- 
tion instead of yourself, by seizing upon the 
pause that is made by your consideration. This 
will be an advantage to you, in two ways. It 
will give you something belter to say, and will 
diminish the quantHy. You will soon perceive 
that, though you say less than some of your 
companions, your words have more weight. 

II. Never allow yourself to talk nonsense, — 
The habit of careless, nonsensical talking, is 
greatly averse to the government of the tongue- 
) speak at random, without 
17 
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regard fo consequences. It often leads to the 
utterance of wliat is not strictly true, and tiius 
insensibly diminishes the regard for truth. It 
hardens the heart, and cherishes a trifling, care- 
less spirit. Moreover, if you indulge this habit, 
your couveraation will soon become silly and 
insipid. 

III. Do not allow yourhlf in the habit of 
JOKING icilh your companions. — This tends to 
cultivate severe sarcasm, which is a bad habit of 
the tongue. And, if you indulge it, your strokes 

, will be too keen for your companions to bear; 
and you will lose their friendship. 

IV. Always speak the truth. — There is no 
evil habit, which the tongue can acquire, more 
wicked and mischievous than that of speaking 
falsehood. It is in itself very wicked ; but it 
IS not more wicked than mischievous. If all 
were liars, there could be no happiness; because 
nil confldence would be destroyed, and no one 
would trust another. It is very offensive to God, 
who is a God of truth, and who has declared 
that all liars shall have their part in the lake 
that burns with fire and brimstone. It is a great 
affront and injury to the person that is deceived 
by it. Many young persons think nothing of 
deceiving their companions, in sport; but they 
will find that the habit of speaking what is not 
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iial disregard of truth is most thoroughly viti- 
ated, Tliis one habit, if indulged and cherished, 
and carried with you from childhood to youth, 
and from youth upwards, will prove your ruin. 

V. Remember that ali truth is not to he 
spoken at all times. — The habit of uttering all 
that you know, at random, without regard to 
times and circumstances, is productive of great 
mischief. If you accustom your tongue to this 
habit, it will lead jou into great difficulties. 
There are many of our own thoughts, and many 
facts that come to our knowledge, that prudence 
would require us to keep in our own bosom, be- 
cause the utterance of them would do mischief. 

VI. Never, if you can possibly avoid it, speak 
any thing to the disadvantage of another. — The 
claims of justice or friendship may sometimes 
require you to speak what you know against 
others. You may be called to testify against 
their evil conduct in school, or before a court of 
justice ; or you may be called to warn a friend 
against an evil or designing person. But, where 
no such motive exists, it is far better to leave 
them to the judgment of others and of God, and 
say nothing against them yoursell; 

VII. Keep your tongue from tale-bearing. — 
There is much said in the Scriptures against 
tattling. " Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
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tale-bearer, among the children of thy people." 
" A tale-bearer revealeth secrets." "Where no 
wood is, the fire goeth out ; and where there is 
no tale-bearei, the strife ceaseth." Young peo- 
ple are apt to imbibe a taste for neighborhood 
gossip, and to delight in possessing fiimily se- 
crets, and in repeating personal matters, neigh- 
borhood scandal, &c. But the habit is a bad 
one. It depraves the taste and vitiates the char- 
acter, and often is the means of forming for life 
the vicious habit of talc-bearing. And tale-bear- 
ers, besides the great mischief they do, are al- 
ways despised, as mean, mischievous, and con- 
temptible characters. 

If yon will attentively observe and follow the 
foregoing rules, you will acquire such a habit of 
governing the tongue, that it will be an easy 
matter; and it will give dignity and value to 
your character, and make you beloved and es- 
teemed, as worthy the confidence of all. 
17" 
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formation; a good taste; a delicate sense of pro 
priety; a good use of language; and an easy 
and fluent expression. 

The most of these requisites can be acquired; 
and the rest, if naturally deficient, can be greatly 
improved. An easy, fluent expression is some- 
times a natural talent ; but, when not joined with 
a good understanding and a cuUivated mind, it 
degenerates into mere loquacity. But, in order 
to be prepared to converse well, you must not 
only have your mind well stared, but its con- 
tents, if I may so speak, well arranged ; so that 
yoTi can at any time call forth its resources, 
upon any subject, when they are needed. 

One of the principal difficulties, in the way of 
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conversing well, is a hesitancy of apeech — a 
difficulty of expressing one's ideas with ease and 
grace. This may arise from various causes. It 
may proceed from affectation — a desire to apeak 
in fine, showy style. This will invariably defeat 
itfi object. You can never appear, in the eyes of 
intelligent and well-bred people, to be what you 
are not. The more simple and unaffected your 
style is, provided it be pure and chaste, the bet- 
ter you will appear. Affectation will only maie 
you ridiculous. But the same difficulty may 
arise from diffidence, which leads to embarrass- 
ment ; and embarrassment clouds the memory, 
and produces confusion of mind and hesitancy 
of speech. This must be overcome by degrees, 
by cultivating self-possession, and frequenting 
good society. The same difficulty may, like- 
wise, arise from the want of a sufficient com- 
mand of language to express one's ideas with 
ease and fluency. This is to be obtained by 
writing; by reading the most pure aiid classic 
authors, such as Addison's Spectator ; and by 
observing tlie conversation of well-educated peo- 
ple. In order to have a good supply of weil- 
chosen words at ready command, Mr. Wbelpley 
recommends selecting from a dictionary several 
hundred words, such as are in most c 
use, and required especially in ordinary c 
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satioQ, writing them down, and committing thein 
to memory, so as to have them as familiar aa the 
letters of the alphabet. A professional gentle- 
man informs me, that he haa overcome this dif- 
ficulty by reading a well-written story till it 
becomes trite and uninteresting, and then fre- 
quently reading it aloud, without any regard to 
the story, but only to the language, in order to 
accustom the organs of speech to an easy flow 
of words, I have no doubt that such experi- 
ments as these would be successful in giving a 
freedom and ease of expression, which is often 
greatly impeded for want of just the word that ia 
needed at a given time. 

There is no species of information but may be 
available to improve and enrich the conversation, 
and make it interesting to the various classes 
of people. As an example of this, a clergyman 
recently informed me that a rich man, who ia 
engaged extensively in the iron business, but 
who is very irreligious, put up with him for the 
night. The minister, knowing the character of 
his guest, directed his conversation to those sub- 
jects in which he supposed him to be chiefly 
interested. He exhibited specimens of iron ore, 
of which he possessed a variety ; explained their 
different qualities; spoke of the various modes 
of manufacturing it; explained the process of 
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manufacturing steel, &c. ; interspersing his con- 
versation with occasional serious reflections on 
the wisdom and goodness of God, in providing 
so abundantly the metals most necessary for the 
common purposes of life, and thus leading the 
man's mind '' from Nature up to Nature's God." 
The man entered readily into the conversation, 
appeared deeply interested, and afterwards ex- 
pressed his great admiration of the minister. 
The man was prejudiced against ministers. This 
conversation may so far remove his prejudices 
as to open his ear to the truth. But all this the 
minister was enabled to do, by acquainting him- 
self with a branch of knowledge which many 
would suppose to be of no «se to a minister. 
By conversing freely with all sorts of people 
upon that which chiefly interests them, you may 
not only secure their good-will, but greatly in- 
crease you own stock of knowledge. There is 
no one so ignorant but he may, in this way, add 
something to your general information ; and you 
may improve the opportunity it gives to impart 
useful information, without seeming to do it. 



RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 
I. Avoid affectation. — Instead of making you 
appear to better advantage, it will only expose 
you to ridicule. 
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II. Atoid low expressions. — There is a dialect 
peculiar to low people, which you cannot imi- 
tate without appearing as if you were yourself 
low-bred. 

III. Avoidprooincialisms. — There are certain 
expressions peculiar to particular sections of the 
country. For example, in Now England, many 
people are in the habit of interlarding their con- 
versation with the phrase, " You see." In Penn- 
sylvania and New York, the same use is made 
of " You know. " And in the West and South, 
phrases peculiar to those sections of the country 
are still more common and ludicrous. Avoid all 
these expressions, and strive after a pure, chaste 
and simple style. 

IV. Avoid all ungrammatical expressions. 

V. Avoid unmeaning exclamations, as, "O 
my!" "O mercy!" &.c. 

VI. Never speali unless you have something 
to say. — "A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of sliver." 

VII. AvQiA prolixity. — Make your language 
concise and perspicuous, and strive not to pro- 
'ong your speech beyond what is necessary, re- 
membering that others wish to speak as well as 
yourself. Be sparing of anecdote ; and only re- 
Bort to it when you have a good illustration of 
Bome subject before the company, or when you 
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have a piece of informalnn of general interest 
To teli a story weJl is a great art To be te 
dious and prolix in story telluig is in ufferable 
To avoid this, do nit attempt lo rehte e»ery 
minute particular ; but seize upon the grand 
points. Take the following -ipecimen of the 
relation of the same incident by two different 
persons : — " Yoa see I got up this morning 
and dressed myself and cnmedtwn stairs and 
opened the front door and O if it didn t look 
beautiful ! For, you bcl the =un -ihone on the 
dew, — the dew, you know that han:;'. in great 
drops on the grass in the morning W ell is the 
Bun shone on the dewdrops it was all sparkling 
like so many diamond'' and it looked "so in 
viting, .you see, I thought I mu^thaie a walk 
So, you see, I went out into the street and 
got over the fence, — the fence you know the 
back side of the barn Well I got oier it ind 
walked into the grove, and there I heard the 
blue jay, and cock-robin, and ever so many pretty 
birds, singing so sweetly. I went along the 
foot-path to a place where there is a stump, — 
the great stump, you know, James, by the side 
of the path. Well, there, — 0, my ! — what should 
I see, but a gray scjuirrel running up a tree I " 

How much better the following : — " Early 
this morning, just as the sun was peeping over 
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the hill, and the green grass was all over spar- 
kling with diamonds, as the sun shone upon the 
dewdrops, I had a delightful walk in the grove, 
listening to the sweet music of the birds, and 
watching the motions of a beautiful gray squir- 
rel, running up a tree, and hopping nimbly from 
branch to branch." Here is the story, better 
told, in less than half the words. 

Never specify any particulars which would 
readily be understood without. In the relation 
of this incident, all the circumstances detailed 
in the first specimen, previous to entering the 
grove, are superfluous ; for if you were in the 
grove early in the morning, you could not 
get there without getting out of your bed, dress- 
ing yourself, opening the door, going into the 
street, and getting over the fence. The mo- 
ment you speak of being in the grove early in 
the morning, the mind of the hearer supplies all 
these preliminaries ; and your specifying them 
only excites his impatience to get at the point 
of your story. Be careful, also, that you never 
lelate the same anecdote the second time to the 
same company ; neither set up a laugh at your 
own story. 

VIII. Never interrupt others while they are 
Hpeaking. Quietly wait till they have finished 
what they have to say, before you reply. To 
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interrupt others in conversation is very unman- 
nerly. 

IX. You will sometimes meet with very talk- 
ative persons, who are not disposed to give you 
a fair chance. Let them talk on. They will 
be better pleased, and you will save your words 
and your feelings. 

X. Avoid, as much as possible, speaking of 
youTsdf. — When we meet a person who la 
always saying 7, telling what he has done, and 
how he does things, the impression it gives us 
of him is unpleasant. We say, " He thinks he 
knows every thing, and can teach every body. 
He is great in his own eyes. He thinks more 
of himself than of every body else," True po- 
liteness leads us to keep ourselves out of view, 
snd show an interest in other people's affairs. 

XI. Endeavor to make your conversation 
useful. — Introduce some subject which will be 
profitable to the company jou are in You 
feel dissatisfied when you retire from company 
where nothing useful has been said But there 
is no amusement more interestuiii, to a sensi- 
ble person, than intelligent conversation upon 
elevated subjects. It leaves a hippy impression 
upon the mind. You can retire troin it, and 
lay your head upon your pdlow w ilh a quiet 
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iNQri9iTiyE>fEss, 

The^ inhabitants of New England have the 
reputation of being inquisitive to a fault; and 
perliaps with some justice. This disposition 
grows out of a good trait of character, carried 
to an extreme. It conies from a desire after 
knowledge. But this desire becomes excessive, 
when exercised with reference to matters which 
it does not concern us to know. When it leads 
ua to pry into the concerns of others, from a 
mere vain curiosity, it becomes a vice. There 
are some people who can never be satisfied, till 
they see the inside of evert/ thing. They must 
know the why and the wherefore of every thing 
they meet with. I have heard an amusing anecdote 
of this sort. There was a man who had lost his 
nose. A Yankee, seeing him, desired to know 
how so strajige a thing had happened. After 
enduring his importunity for some lime, the 
man declared he would fell him, if he would 
promise to ask him no more questions; to which 
the other agreed. "Well," said the man, "it 
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was bit of." " Ah," replied the Yankee, " J 
tBtsh I knew wfto bit it of! " This is a fair 
specimen of the morbid appetite created by ex- 
cessne mquisiliveneas 

When inquisitii eness goes no farther than a 
strong desire to obtain useful mfotm-ition, and 
to inquire into the redsoii of thing", or when 
it desires information concerning Clie affairs of 
others from beneiolent sympathy, then it is a 
valuable trait ol character But when the ob- 
ject IS to gratify an idle curiositj, it is annoying 
to others, and often leads the person who in- 
dulges It into serious difficultj And the more 
it IS indulged, the more it craves If jou gratify 
this disposition till it grows into a habit, jou 
will find It very difficult to control You will 
never be able to let iny thing alone You will 
want to look into everj drawer in the house, 
to open everj bundle that jou see and neier 
be satisfied till jou have seen the m=ide of every 
thing This will lead you into temptation It 
can hardly be supposed that one who is «o anx- 
ious to see eiery thing should have no desire to 
possess the things that are "ieen Thus, what 
began in curiosity may end in covetmg and 
thieving But if it does not lead jou so far 
astray as tins, it will bring )ou into serious diffi- 
culty with your poreato, or your friends whose 
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guest you are ; for thej will not be satisfied lo 
have their drawers tumbled, packages opened, 
and every nice article fingered. This disposi- 
tion, too, will lead you to inquire into tlie secrets 
of your friends ; and this will farniah a temp- 
tation to tattling. What you have been at such 
pains to obtain, you will find it difficult to keep 
to yourself. You will want to share the rare 
enjoyment with others. And when the story 
comes round to your friend or companion, whose 
confidence you have betrayed, you will, to your 
great chagrin and mortification, be discarded. 
A delicate sense of propriety will lead you to 
avoid prying too closely into the affairs of others. 
You will never do it from mere curiosity. But 
if any of your friends so far make you a con- 
fidant as to lead you to suppose that they need 
your sympathy or aid, you may, in a delicate 
manner, inquire farther, in order to ascertain 
what aid you can render. You may, also, make 
some general inquiries of strangers, in order to 
show an interest in their affairs. But beyond 
this, you cannot safely indulge thi.s disposition. 
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It often requires great courage to say NO. 
But by being able promptly, on occasion, to 
utter this little monosyllable, you may save your- 
self a deal of trouble. If mother Eve had 
known how to say no, she might have saved 
herself and her posterity from ruin. And many 
of her children, who have lost their character and 
their all, might have been saved, if they had 
only had courage promptly to say NO. Your 
safety and happiness depend upon it. 

You are importimed by some of your com- 
panions to engage in some amusement, or to 
go on some excursion, which you know to be 
wrong. You resolutely and promptly say no, 
at the outset, and there is the end of it. But 
if you hesitate, you will be urged and impor- 
tuned, until you will probably yield ; and hav- 
ing thus given up your own judgment, and vio- 
lated your conscience, you will lose your power 
of resistance, and yield to every enticement. 
18* 
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Jane has cullivated decision of character 
She never hesitates a moment, when any thing 
wrong is proposed. She rejects it instantly. 
The consequence is, her companions never think 
of coming to her with any proposal of an ex- 
ceptionahle nature. Her prompt and decisive 
NO they do not desire to encounter. Her parents 
can trust her any where, because they have 
no fears of her being led astray. And this re- 
lieves them of a load of anxiety. 

But Mary is the opposite of this. She wants 
to please every body, and therefore has not 
courage to say no to any. She seems to have 
no power to resist temptation. Hence, she b 
always getting 'into difficulty, — always doing 
something that she ought not, or going to some 
improper place, or engaging in some improper 
diversions, through the enticement of her com- 
panions. Her parents scarcely dare trust her 
out of their sight, they are so fearful that she 
will be led astray. She is a source of great 
anxiety to them; and all because she cannot 
say NO. 

Now, let me beg of you to learn to say NO. 
If you find any difficulty in uttering it, — if your 
tongue won't do its office, or if you find a "frog in 
your throat," which obstructs your utterance, — 
go by yourself, and practise saying no, wo, NO I 
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till you can articulate clearly, distinctly, and 
without hesitation; and have it always ready 
on your tongue's end, to utter with emphasis to 
every girl or boy, man or woman, or evil- spirit, 
that presumes to propose to you to do any thing 
that is wrong. Only be careful to say it respect- 
fully and courteously, with the usual prefixes and 
suffixes, which properly belong to the persons to 
whom you are speaking. 
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CHAPTER, XXVIII. 

ON BEING USEPUL. 

Can you find any thing, in all the works of 
Nature, which is not made for some usel The 
cow gives milk, the ox labors in the field, the 
sheep furnishes wool for clothing, and all of 
them provide us with meat. The horse and the 
dog are the servants of man. Every animal, — 
every little insect, — has its place, and its work 
to perform, carrying out the great design of its 
Creator. And so it is with the inanimale crea- 
tion. The earth yields its products for the use 
of man and beast; and the sun, and the air, 
and the clouds, {each in turn,) help forward the 
work. And to how many thousand uses do we 
put the noble, stately tree 1 It furnishes houses 
for us to live in, furniture for our convenience, 
fuel to make «s warm, ships to sail in, and to 
bring us the productions of other lands. It 
yields us fruit for food, and to gratify our taste. 
And so you may go through all the variety of 
animal and vegetable life, and you will find every 
thing designed for some use. And, though 
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there may be some things of the use of which 
you are ignorant, jet you will find every thing 
made with such evidence of design, that you 
cannot help thinking it must have been intended 
for some use, 

Now, if every thing in creation is designed for 
sorae use, surely you ought not to think of being 
useless, or of living for nothing. God made you 
to be useful ; and, to answer the end of your 
being, you must begin early to learn to be use- 
ful. " But how cm I be useful ? " you may ask. 
" I wish to be useful. I am anxious to be qual 
ified to till some useful station in life, — to be > 
missionary or a teacher, or in some other way to 
do good. But I do not see what good I can do 
now." Though you may not say this in so 
many words, yet I have no doubt that such 
thoughts may often have passed through your 
mind. Many peqjie long to be useful, as they 
suppose, but think they must be in some other 
situation, to afford them the <^porlunity. This 
is a great mistake. God, who made dl crea- 
tures, has put every one in the right place. In 
the place where God has put you, there you may 
find some useful thing to do. Do you ask me 
what useful thing you can do ? Y jU may find a 
hundred opportunities for doing good, and being 
useful, every day, if you watch for them. Yon 
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can be useful in assisting your mother; you can 
be useful in helping yout brothers and sisters; 
you can be useful in school, by supponing the 
authority of your teacher, and by being kind and 
helpful to your playmates. If you make it the 
great aim of your life to be useful, you will nerer 
lack opportunities. 

I have seen young persons, who would take 
great delight in mere play or amusement- but 
the moment they were directed to do any thing 
useful, they would be displeased. Now, I do 
not object to amusement, in its proper place; for 
a suitable degree of amusement is useful to the 
health. But pleasure alone is a small object to 
live for; and if you attempt to live only to be 
amused, you will soon run the whole round of 
pleasure, and become tired of it all. But if you 
make it your great object to be useful, and seek 
your chief pleasure therein, you will engage in 
occasional amusement with a double relish. No 
one can be happy who is not useful. Pleasure 
soon satiates. One amusement soon gTows gray, 
and another is sought ; till, at length, they all 
become tasteless and insipid. 

Let it be your object, then, every day of your 
life, to be useful to yourself and otbeis. In the 
morning, ask yourself, "What useful things can 
I do to-day H What can I do that will be a last- 
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ing benefit to myselfl How can I make myself 
useful in the family? "What can I do for my 
father or mother? Wliat for my brothers or 
sisters? And what disinterested act can I per- 
form for the benefit of those who have no claim 
upon me?" Thus you will cuhivate useful 
habits and benevolent feelings. And you will 
find a rich return into your own bosom. By 
making yourself useful to every body, you will 
find every one making a return of your kind- 
ness. You will secure their friendship and good 
will, as well as their bounty. You will find it, 
then, both for your interest and happiness to 
BE USEFUL. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON BEINQ CONTENTED. 

The true secret of happiness is, lo be content- 
ed, " Godliness," says the apostle Paul, " mlk 
contentment, is great gain." These two are 
great gain, because, without them, all the gain 
in the world will not make us happy. Young 
people are apt to think, if they had this thing or 
tliat, or if they were in such and such circum- 
stances, different from their own, they would be 
liappy. Sometimes they think, if their parents 
were only rich, they should enjoy theraselVeB. 
But rich people are often more anxious to in- 
. crease their riches than poor people are to be 
rich ; and the more their artificial wants are 
gratified, the more they are increased. " The 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing." Solomon was a great king, so 
rich that he was able to get whatever his heart 
desired. He built great palaces for himself; he 
filled them with servants ; he treasured up gold 
and silver ; he bought gardens, and vineyards, 
and fields ; he bought herds of cattle, with horses 
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and carriages ; he kept men and women singers, 
and players on all sorts of instrumenta; what- 
ever his eyes desired he kept not from them; he 
withheld not his heatt from any joy ; but with it 
d'l he was not siti'^fied He called it all ' van- 
ity and vexation ot spirit So you nnv set 
)Our heart at rest that richts will not mike )ou 
happi Nor would ^ou be iny more hippj, if 
>ou (.ould e\chinge places nith some other per 
son- who seem to you to have manv moru means 
of enjo)ment than joursell With the=e things 
that dazzle your eye", they hiie also their trials, 
and if >ou take their place you niu=l take the 
bitter with the sweet 

But jojng p"ople -omttimes think if they 
were oul) men and women and could manage 
for themselves and hue non to control them 
then they would certainly I:e happy, Rr they 
could do ai the) please But in this they iie 
greatly mistaken There wdl then be a great 
increase of care and labor and thev will find it 
more difficult to do as they please than they do 
now If they have none to control them they 
will ha>e none to proude for lliem True they 
may then manage for thfmselves but thcj will 
also have to support themielvea Tho'^e who 
have lived the longest generallv con'Jider youth 
the happiest period of life, because it is com- 
19 
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parati>ely free from trouble and cire, and tliere 
IS more time for pleasure and amusement 

But there is one lesion, which, if you will 
learn it in youth, will make you happy all your 
days It is the le-^&on winch Paul had learned 
You know that he suffered great hardships in 
travellm!; on foot, in \arioua countries:, to preach 
the gospel He was often persecuted, reviled, 
defamed, beaten, ind imprisoned Yet he 'ays, 
" I have learned in whalioever state I am, tJtere- 
tpttk to be content" There are seieral thing's 
«hich should teach us this les-on In the iirst 
place, God, in his holy prosidenre, has placed 
us m the condition where we are He knows 
what IS beat for us, and what wiil be-t ^erte 
the end for which he made us, and nf all other 
situations, he has chosen tor u*i the one that 
»e now occupy 'Who could choose so well 
as he? And then what can we ;nin by fret 
tuig about It, and worrjmg oursehea tor what 
we cannot help ? We onlj maie ourselves un- 
happy. Moreover, it is \et) ungrateful and 
wicked to complain of our lot, since God has 
given us more and better than we deserve. It is 
better to look about us, and see how many things 
we have to be thankful for ; to look upon lekat tee 
have, rather than what we have not. This does 
aot, indeed, forbid our seeking to improve our 
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»„dition, provided -e do ,. wiU, •"k™» '» 
the will of God. We oogbt to "K all &'■ ">" 
|.„M mean, tothisendita. notm.«ch. 
.pitit of di.oo„l... .nd repining ■'»■»'»■" 
„, miierable if «e .re di..ppomted. If jou 
dLi" "be happ,, then. BE CONTENTED. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 



UNIOfJ OP SERrOUS PIETY ^ 
CHEERFULNESS 



It is a mistake often made by young people, 
to associate reJigion with a downcast look, a sad 
countenance, and an aching heart. Perhaps the 
mistakes of some good people, in puttimr on a 
grave and severe aspect, approaching even to 
Diorosenesa, may have given some occasion for 
this sentiment. I do not know, indeed, how 
prevalent the sentiment is among the young. I 
can hardly think it is common with those who 
are religiously educated. As for myself, I well 
remember that, in my childhood, I thought true 
Christians must he the happiest people in the 
world. There is no doubt, however, that many 
pleasure-loving young people do look upon re- 
ligion with that peculiar kind of dread which 
they feel of the presence of a grave, severe maid- 
en aunt, which would spoil all their pleasure 
And, I do not deny, that there are certain kinds 
of pleasure which religion spoils; but then it 
first removes the taste and desire for them, after 
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which the spoliation is nothing to be lamented. 
It is true, also, that there are some thiogs m 
religion which are painful. Repentance for sin 
,s a painful exercise; self-denial is painful; the 
resi fance of temptation is sometimes trjing and 
th« subduing of evil dispositionals a d fficult 
work But to euduie whatever ot sitfermg 
l! ro IS in thc=e thing" is i saving in the end 
It is less painful thin the tortures of a guilty 
coi=cience the gnawmgs of remirse and the 
fear of hell It la easier to be endured than 
th^ cjnseiuences ot neglecting religion If 
jii! get a stiver m vour finger it is easier to 
bear the pam of hanng it removed than it is 
to cirry it about with jou If you have a de 
ca^ed toHh It i^ ei ler to have it exlricted than 
to bear the toothaclie So it is ea'iier to repent 
of sin than to bear rcmorbe and fear And the 
labor of resisting temptation and of restrammg 
and subduing evil dispositions is not so great 
an interference with one s happmeas as it is to 
carrj about a guilty con=cience 

There is however nothing in true p ety m 
ron=istent with habitual cheerfulne s There 
la a difference between cheerfulness and levity 
Cheertulne=s is serene and peaceful Levity is 
luht and triflmg Ihe firmer promotes even 
ne = of temper and equanimity of enjoyment , 
19* 
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the latter drowns sorrow and pain for a short 
Ume, only to haie it return again with redoubled 

The Christian hope, and the promise" and 
consolations of Gods word, furnish the only 
true ground of cheerfulness Who Ehouid be 
cheerful and hippv, if not one who i^ delivered 
ftom the terrors of hell and the fear of death, — 
who is raised to the dignit) of a child of God, — 
who has the hope of eternal bfc — the prospect 
of dwelling forever in the pre-sence of God, m 
the society of the bles>=ed, and in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect fel.citj t But no one would as- 
sociate the'^e things mth thit peculiar kind of 
mirth, which is the delight of the pSe^ure-lov- 
ing world Your sense ot propriet) recoils from 
the idea of associating thing" of such high im- 
port with rudene"", frolicking, and mirth Yet 
there is an innocent gayetj of spirits, arising 
from natural uvacity, especnll) m the period 
of childhood and youth, the indulgence of 
which, withm proper bound", religion does not 
forbid. 

There is a happy medium between a settled, 
severe gravity and gloom, and frnolitv, lerity, 
and mirth, which joung Christians should strive 
to cultivate If jou giie unbounded license to 
a mirthful spirit, and mdulge freely m all man- 
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iier of levity, frivolity, and foolish jesting, you 
cannot maintain that devout state of heart which 
is essential to true piety. On the other hand, 
if jou studiously repress the natural vivacity of 
youthful feeling, and cultivate a romantic kind 
of melancholy, or a severe gravity, you will 
destroy the elasticity of your spirits, injure your 
health, and very likely become peevish and irri- 
table, and of a sour, morose temper ; and this 
will be quite as injurious to true religious feel- 
ing as the other. The true medium is, to unite 
serious piety with habitual cheerfulness. Al- 
ways bring Christian motives to bear upon your 
feelings. The gospel of Jesus Christ has a 
remedy for every thing in life that is calculated 
to make us gloomy and sad. It offers the par- 
don of siti to the penitent and believing, the 
aid of grace to those that struggle against 
an evil disposition, and succor and help against 
temptation. It promises to relieve the believer 
from fear, and afford consolation in afiSiction. 
There is no reason why a true Christian should 
not be cheerful. There are, indeed, many 
things, which he sees, within and without, that 
must give him pain. But there is that in his 
Christian hope, and in the considerations 
brought to his mind from the Word of God, 
which is able to bear him high above them ail 
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yoQ rest in God. 

And now, gentle reader, after this long con- 
versation, I must take leave of you, commend- 
inir you to God, with the prayer that my book 
may be useful to you, in the formation of a 
well-balanced Christian character ; and that, 
after you and I shall have done the errand for 
which the Lord sent us into the world, we may 
meet in heaven. GOD BLESS YOU I 
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